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When we say service...we mean 


“SERVICE! 
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When the time comes to file a claim, 
WAelUMmaLehivigel | bam delal mm olceyiil ol eam el-1axe) slo] | 
assistance in filling out the form and 
contacting the insurance company. By 
eX-Yaceleuillile ME Al diate MERo) Mime) abd (al-Ery ole) 
service—through its local agents—Con- 
tinental has won countless friends in the 
summer camping field. 


Continental's Campers Medical Insur- 
ance pays the bills for every accident 
and sickness, works ‘round the clock 
while at camp, and covers every one 
of your campers, at every age. 


With coverage of this quality, plus a 
handsome dividend in personal service, 
your campers will have the finest medi- 
cal protection that money can buy. 
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\ CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


310 S. Michigan Ave. + Chicago, Illinois 
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~—”—«éfor your Camp... 
| ee «CNEW big 64 page book 

- FREE to Camp Directors 
and Camp Personnel 


FROM 


THE BICYCLE INSTITUTE 
OF AMERICA 
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FREE! 18 PAGES OF GAMES USING 


BIKES! 11 PAGES OF BIKE RACES! 8 PAGES 
ON CAMPING BY BIKE! 6 PAGES OF BIKE 
HIKES! 


. .. With 148 photos, pictures, how-to-do-it 
diagrams! 


Bicycling is Fun for Everyone!—particu- 
larly for campers, boys and girls alike. 


Now tell your youngsters ... “Bring 
your bikes to camp!” And bring yours, 
too! 


This carefully planned guide book—first 
of its kind—explains and illustrates doz- 
ens of new ideas for bicycle games, 
with full, clear instructions for teaching 
and playing them safely. 


See for yourself the challenge and thrill 
of such games as Bike Polo, Hare and 
Hounds, Cage Ball, Tug-o-War, Range 
Riders! 


Read new suggestions for wonderful 
races, hikes and tours by bike! Use the 
detailed instructions for thrifty bike 
maintenance. 


These and other new, health-building, 
character-building ideas are yours, FREE, 
to help fill out your camp programs 
without expense. Send now for this 
useful book! 





The Bicycle Institute of America 
122 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Please send me, free and postpaid, your 82x11”, 
64-page illustrated book, “BIKE FUN.” 


SEND COUPON FOR 
FREE BOOK NOW! 


Plan now for the season... 
21,000,000 Americans say, 
“WE LIKE BIKES!” 














for everyone 
regardless of age or aptitude! 
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A wide variety of metal craft projects is 
possible with the easy instructions, and 
simple, inexpensive tools and materials 
which we furnish. This enables you to 
interest and instruct youngsters of a broad 
range of ages and aptitudes. Moreover 
we’ve worked out these crafting supplies 
so that the rankest beginner can achieve 
satisfying results with them . . . yet they do 
not fail to challenge the creative ability 
of the most talented craft worker. 


SAFE-T-ETCH 


a terrific benefit in group work! 


SAFE-T-ETCH, our new non-acid etching 
compound is everywhere proving enor- 
mously popular with craft instructors be- 
cause it removes the old dangers and 
hazards of etching with acid. As for our 
Super-Brite MIRROR-Finish Aluminum, 
and other specially-prepared craft metals 
—they’ve become the standard among 
amateurs and professionals alike. May we 
send you our descriptive literature and 
price list? No obligation—just drop us a 
postcard. 

WHIRLAWAY—a clever, new, 

easy-to-do craft! Here's one of 
the cleverest and most colorful 
crafts on the market 
today! Even the most 
inexperienced young- 
ster finds it fascinat- 
ing. Look into it. A 
postcard request 
brings you descriptive 
literature and prices. 





“HEADQUARTERS FOR THE NATION'S 
FINEST CRAFT METALS SINCE 1935” 


CRAFT DIVISION 


METAL GOODS CORPORATION 
618 ROSEDALE AVE. 
ST. LOUIS 12, MO. 














Sociograms 

I was extremely interested in the 
article on sociograms in the January 
issue. Five years ago I had opportunity 
to use this technique in a camp I di- 
rected. Since our camping periods were 
short, lasting only 12 days, we used the 
sociograms slightly differently than in 
the manner suggested in the article, 
although the goals and end results 
were the same. 

We depended entirely on the coun- 
selors, through observation, to deter- 
mine the leaders, the isolates, and the 
other types of groupings. It proved to 
be a very useful device for getting to 
know each camper on an individual 
basis in relation to the rest of his camp- 
ing group. 

As suggested in the article, findings 
of the sociograms were used to imple- 
ment and supplement whatever other 
types of information we had on various 
campers. 

Jerome Kaplan 
Group Work Consultant 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Enclosed is fifty cents for a copy of 
the January, 1953, issue of CampiNnc 
Macazine. In this issue is a very good 
article on applied sociometry in the 
camping situation. I would like to 
have this issue for my permanent files. 
I have been in camping for seven 
years and have a great interest in so- 
clometry. 

Donald Lee Gouwens 


Greencastle, Indiana 


Camper’s Eye View 
I was particularly interested in the 
article “A Camper’s Eye View of 
Camp Values” in the February Camp- 
ING Macazine. I would like very much 
to know the name of the person who 
submitted the article. 
Barbara Goldman 
Chicago, Ill. 


Sorry, Barbara, the director who sent 


LETTERS FROM READERS 
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in this item prefers to remain anony- 
mous, since the aim of submitting the 
material was to emphasize the values 
in all good camps, not to publicize any 
one. However, if you would care to 
address a letter to this camp director 
and mail it to me, 1 will be glad to see 


that it is forwarded.—Ed., 


Parent Education 

One of the most important steps 
taken by the directors of Camp Ta- 
makwa recently, was the act of pro- 
viding each of our campers families 
with a year’s subscription to the Camp- 
ING MAGAZINE. 

We felt that there was no better way 
to bring camping in all of its intricate 
and detailed aspects to their attention. 
Having always known that an enlight- 
ened clientele is a sympathetic and co- 
operative one, we have been trying to 
get the story of camping to them by 
means of monthly newsletters — re- 
unions — visits to their homes and by 
inviting them to camp at their con- 
venience. We have a Parent-Counselor 
Association in operation and now 
with the Campinc MaGAzINE coming 
into their homes eight times a year — 
we feel we are beginning to do the 
kind of job which a camp should do 
with its campers, parents and staff. 

We want to thank you for making 
this plan possible. It is also our fer- 
vent wish that all camps will some 
day do the same as a further service 
to its clients — not only to parents, 
but also to committees, board mem- 
bers, counselors, etc. The 128 subscrip- 
tions we took out for this year will 
be repeated next year in even greater 
numbers, judging from the good re- 
sponse of those who have received the 
December and January issues. There 1s 
no question of the success of this step 
forward in our continuous search for 
improving the relations between the 
camp and the family. 

We feel that you should make your 
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Increasing thousands of visitors to the seas to our 
south are finding in the magnificent Jaragua a 
new thrill. Rightfully called the “Finest Hotel in 
the West Indies”, it is the epitome of gracious, 
cosmopolitan service. What more natural asso- 


ciation for the complete Sexton line? On the din- 
ing tables of this smart hotel, Sexton Wooster- 
shire Sauce and Sirloin Club Sauce offer guests a 
new taste sensation. 


HOTEL JARAGUA 
Ciudad Trujillo, Republica Dominicana 





JOHN SEXTON & CO., CHICAGO, 1953 








LETTERS FROM READERS ... 


plan of magazine subscriptions to 
camper families, available to all camp 
members — so that they might also 
take this big step forward in camping 
education. 

Lou H. Handler 

Senior Director, Camp 

Tamakwa 
Detroit, Mich. 


Many thanks to Director Handler 
for this letter describing parental in- 
terest in receiving Camping Magazine 
regularly. A similar plan will be made 


available to any director who wishes 
to use it. Twenty five or more sub- 
scriptions for camp parents, ordered at 
one time, cost $2.50 per year each, do 
not include the Annual Reference issue. 


—Fd. 
Advertising Boost 


[ am enclosing copies of two letters 
to manufacturers of products that | 
found to be fine camp products. | 
thought you might want to have your 
representatives follow up. 

My ACA membership renewal has 





UNIVEX 


SHanleds Koel 
VEGETABLE 4/0 


5 SUPERIOR FEATURES: 


Quieter operation and longer 

life with the new Univex 
@ e ° 

Flexi-Drive. 

One-twist lubrication with the 
enew external grease fitting. 

Peeling efficiency increased 
_and waste decreased with new 


contour door. _ 
Extra power with less cur- 


g rent consumption adds up to 
greater economy. 
New precision sleeve gyro 
5 «type insert lengthens life of 
main bearing. 


ALL THESE NEW FEATURES... 
AT THE SAME LOW PRICE 
(Both Models D and C are portable) 















That’s right, UNIVEX 
offers you 5 mew fea- 
tures in ’53. It’s a new 
UNIVEX designed for 
ruggedness, speed and 
precision. Pour ’em... 
don’t peel ’em in ’53. 
Try the new UNIVEX 
and watch 20 Ibs. of 
smooth, glistening pota- 
toes come pouring out 
in just one minute. Will 
save you time and money 
— as well as labor and 
vegetables. Go UNIVEX 
in 53. 
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372 MYSTIC AVENUE—SOMERVILLE 45, MASS. 






been in for some time. I trust that I 


will not miss any copies of the maga- 
zine while the processing takes place. 
Edgar A. Irvine 
Ceta Canyon Methodist Camp 


Thank you for writing potential 
advertisers. Advertising helps camp dt- 
rectors to find good products and 
Camping Magazine to bring more ser- 
vice to its readers. 

Membership renewals do take time 
and we suggest early action to assure 
getting all copies of the magazine.—Ed. 





Quality of Leadership 


I am greatly in agreement with the 
ideals put forth by Mr. MacPeek in 
his article, “The Kind of Counselor 
I Want for My Son,” in the February 
issue. 

Although I have not been in pro- 
fessional camping many years, I feel 
it is important to pick the right peo- 
ple to make up the staffs of our camps. 
We can never expect too much! 

We, in camping, should be con- 
stantly aware of the duty and privilege 
that is ours, to mold the lives of the 
young people which come under our 
leadership. 

Donald M. Dow 
Director, Camp Lutherwald 


Back Issues Still Welcome 


I am sending you the following back 
issues of Campinc and Camp News: 
Campinc — May, June, 1926 and Sep- 
tember, 1927; Camp News, March, 
May, and August, 1927. 

I trust that these back issues will 
help you fill your files on earlier copies 
of these publications. 

Jacob Mirviss 
Jewish Community Center of 
Milwaukee 





We are still endeavoring to com- 
plete our files on back issues of Camp- 
ing Magazine and appreciate all the 
fine help readers have given us-Ed. 


Likes Reprints 
This will acknowledge receipt of the 
2,000 reprints of the article, “Fat and 
Skinny Campers.” We are delighted 
with the fine quality of the offset and 
we do appreciate your cooperation. 
Jean Mooney 


NEA _ Service, Inc. 


Camping Magazine is glad to supply 
offset reprints of recent articles at a 
nominal cost.—Ed. 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS: The post 
Office does not forward magazines, 
and neither ACA nor the publishers 
stock any large quantity of back 
issues. To assure continuous ser- 
vice, please send both old and new 
addresses 60 days before moving. 
ACA members write ACA, 343 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 4. Non-mem- 
ber subscribers write Oamping Maga- 
Zine, 705 Park Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 
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A new high in interest 
from a small investment 





less of physical size. Win, too, if he works at it. 


You'll know you’ve struck it rich when they 
You can have a modest rifle program for 


come running—even kids that are usually on 


the sidelines. And the returns are just begin- 
ning. Your camp riflery program draws interest 
year after year. For what boy doesn’t dream of 
learning to shoot! 

There’s no reason why the dream can’t come 
true. Supervised target shooting is one of the 
safest outdoor sports. What’s more, it’s one 
activity in which any boy can compete—regard- 


surprisingly little money. A few Remington 
Model 513T or 521T rifles, targets, ammunition 
and a safe backstop are all you need. 

Remington has free literature and plans to 
help you get started. They’re yours for the 
asking. Just send a card to Rifle Promotion 
Section, Dept. C-4 Remington Arms Com- 
pany, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 
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Model 513T 
22 caliber target rifle 
“Matchmaster” is Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. by 
Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 








Remington Model 521T 
22 caliber target rifle 
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o FILMS 
now available for 
your camp activities: 


DUST OR DESTINY 
GOD OF CREATION 
GOD OF THE ATOM 
VOICE OF THE DEEP 
HIDDEN TREASURES 


ductions. « Ideal for all ages— 
from 9 to 90! ¢ Proved unusually 
acceptable for camp use. 


j . ¢ Thrilling feature-length pro- 
J 
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WORLD-FAMOUS 


MOODY INSTITUTE 
OF SCIENCE 


16MM COLOR AND SOUND 


OVIES 


Produced by Dr. Irwin A. Moon 


/ You'll be popular with your campers if you include these unusual, magnif- 


/ icently produced movies in your camp activities! In beautiful full-color 


photography they capture on film some of the marvels of the world of nature 


INS around us. Minute details of creation are brought to light by means of 
amazing lapse-time photography and photomicrography. The purpose of the 


films is to illustrate the power and wisdom of God and the dependence of His 
creatures on Him. Act NOW to have these fascinating, thought-provoking 
films put on your camping program for 1953! 


Available through leading audio-visual dealers everywhere 


in the U.S. and Canada at SPECIAL RATES 


MAIL SEND FOR FREE CATALOG... 
THIS COUPON 
TODAY 







list of special camp rates and the name 

of rental dealer nearest you! 

\--- oo -oooeni- - - - ---------------------- 
DON H. PARSON, . Please send complete camp information to: 

Director, Film Dept. : 

| MOODY BIBLE - 

| INSTITUTE Address 
{ . 

| 

l 

| 


Name 








820 N. LaSalle Street 
Chicago 10, Illinois 








City Zone___ State 


Dept. CMP530 * Camp 
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CAMP 
COUNSELOR-- - 


Do you have these two 
books to help you in your 
work and add sparkle to 
your program? 
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RECREATION 
LEADERSHIP 


By H. Dan Corbin 


© Organize and direct a_ well- 
rounded and varied program of 
recreation activities. This one book 
will give you all the necessary 
information and_ principles that 
you need for camping and out- 


door recreation, proven’ games, 
hikes and excursions, hosteling, 
nature study, picnics, rowing, 


canoeing and sailing, recreational 
swimming, story telling, and arts 
and crafts. 465 pages, $6.65 














HANDICRAFT 


SIMPLIFIED PROCEDURE AND 
PROJECTS 


Completely Revised 
Big Ninth Edition 


By Lester Griswold 


© More than 600 photographs and 
detailed drawings, plus step-by- 
step, easy-to-follow directions show 
how to make every kind of handi- 
craft project. This outstanding 
manual is the comprehensive au- 
thority on basketry, bookbinding, 
ceramics, leatherwork, fabric dec- 
oration, plastics, lapidary, metal- 
work, cord weaving, weaving, 
woodwork, archery and = many 
more fascinating projects. 

480 pages, $5.50 


PRENTICE - HALL 


70 Fifth Avenue New York 11 
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Here’s How — 


AN OCCASIONAL COLUMN OF COMMENT BY THE EDITOR 











HERE’S a story behind the article 

on pages 27-32 of this issue. It’s 
title “The Wonderland of Books” of 
course suggests the article’s content. 
Maybe it’s because we ourselves deal 
in words, maybe because we know 
from experience the satisfaction that 
can come from possession and reading 
of really worthwhile books, maybe be- 
cause we are distressed to think of the 
thousands of today’s children who are 
growing up with only shoddy substi- 
tutes for good literature and art — 
at any rate we sincerely hope that 
camp directors will assume as another 
of their responsibilities (and privileges) 
the introducing of children to the 
veritable wonderland of good books. 


We first met Lee and “Sparkie” 
Walp, authors of the article, in 1951 
when the Galloway’s were staff mem- 
bers of the same camp with which the 
Walps have been associated for many 
years. We learned then, too, that in 
addition to the Walp’s summertime 
work in camping and wintertime ac- 
tivities in education and youth work, 
they enjoy as a hobby the collection 
and family reading of worthwhile 
children’s books. So we asked them if 
they would try to find time to put 
together for the readers of CAMPING 
MacaziNnE a compilation of the books 
for young people which they like best, 
and which they think might well be 
obtained by directors for their camp 
libraries. 

The Walp’s said “Yes,” and the re- 
sult appears in this issue. We hope you 
will share our enthusiasm for it, that 
you will be impelled to separate the 
wheat from the chaff (if any) in your 
own camp book collection, and that 
you will plan to add to the “wheat” 
at the earliest opportunity. 


ILL YOU pardon us if for just 

a moment we thump our edi- 
torial chest with pride? We're going 
to have new neighbors soon, and are 
we pleased! As you may have noted, 
the Boy Scouts are going to move their 
National Headquarters out of the long- 
famous “2 Park Avenue’ address in 


New York City and establish them in 
North Brunswick Township, New Jer- 
sey. Since this is only a dozen or so 
miles from our baliwick, we’re mighty 
glad to join in welcoming the new 
neighbors. 


The Scouts move, of course, follows 
the trend set by many organizations 
in getting away from the big cities 
with their high costs, extra pressures, 
space limitations, and so on. It has 
been a boon to us on Campinc Maca- 
ZINE; we are sure it will also be a 
help to the Scouts. 


We hope, too, that some of the 
many fine camping people associated 
with Scout headquarters may choose 
to settle in our lovely town, and _ be- 
come neighbors in a personal as wel! 
as business sense. 


E DID a little rapid counting 

the other afternoon and came 
up with a couple of startling statistics. 
We used to wonder, now and then, 
what it is which keeps the five-person 
CaMPING MacGazine staff so up-to-its- 
ears busy all the time. Now we know. 


This issue of your magazine contains 
a total of just about 55,000 (yes, fifty- 
five thousand) words. Practically every 
article in the magazine is read a mini- 
mum of six times before it appears in 
print. In between it has to be edited, 
maybe retyped, set in type by the 
printer, arranged pleasingly on the 
page, give a final checking over and 
printed. Then the finished magazines 
have to be labelled with your name and 
address, and sent on their way via 
Uncle Sam’s postofiice. 

Seems like a-lot of work, doesn’t 
it? But we don’t know of any short- 
cuts which will result in the fine qual- 
ity of publication we think camping 
people deserve, and which we are 
striving to produce tor you. 
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Other NABISCO Favorites 


FOUNTAIN TREATS 

NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT 
FIG NEWTONS CAKES 

NAB PACKETS 

LORNA DOONE SHORTBREAD 
RITZ CRACKERS 

OREO CREME SANDWICH 
DANDY OYSTER CRACKERS 


Campers really go for Premium 
Saltine Crackers with soups, salads, 
cheese and other dishes—or as a 
substitute for bread and rolls. 
You'll like them, too, because 
there is no waste caused by 
“bottom-of-the-box” pieces and 
crumbs...no waste of time in 
handling unused crackers and 
trying to keep them fresh. They’re e 
the crackers that are made PN 
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*SNOWFLAKE SALTINE CRACKERS assure prompt and frequent delivery. 


in the Pacific States 


National Biscuit Co., Dept. 39 449 W. 14th St., New York 14, N.Y. 

















SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET @ Kindly send your booklet “Around the Clock with NABISCO.” 
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; Organization 
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NABISCO products. 








City State 


A PRODUCT OF NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
NABISCO 
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INSTANT PUDDING 


REQUIRES NO COOKING) 
Net Weight 1 ib. 2 os 


SEIDEL’S 


“Institutional Size” 








Foods Are Ideal 





BUTTERSCOTCH FLAVOR 
Contains Suges, Starch, Sale. 
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CAMP FOOD SERVICE 





AD. SEIDEL & SON INC. 


* Everything the Camp Kitchen needs from 
SOUPS to DESSERTS including Cake Craft mixes. 
Handy Cost-per-Serving Chart free on request. 


* TRAIL PACKETS—Over 20 menu items in 
waterproof plastic packets. Each serves 4. Delicious for 
out-of-camp meals. 


0a) 410) 2 a 0) I ee 


1245 W. DICKENS AVENUE 
CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 





102 Franklin Street, New York 13, N. Y. 

















S$ &R SEAT ENDS 


THE ANSWER 
TO YOUR 
SEATING 
PROBLEMS! 














THEY'RE REALLY 
COMFORTABLE! 








HOOK BOLTS 
hold 10 in 
easy-to-handle 


Many camps and schools are using 5&R Sane 


Seat Ends today, because they cut stor- 
age problems to a minimum and are so 
economical to use. You simply insert your 
own (or borrowed) boards for seat, back 
and foot rest, tighten the bolts, and you 
have a bench! Between seasons, store 
the Seat Ends and stack, sell or return 
the lumber. Sturdy, attractive—just the 
thing to stand the rough use associated 
with camp or campus activities. Write for 
illustrated folder CMP-4. 





SHERMAN & REILLY, INC. 
First and Broad Streets 
CHATTANOOGA 6, TENNESSEE 
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OUR AUTHORS 





MARY MEIXNER, (above), author of 
the challenging article on the place of 
art in camp programs, has had wide 
experience teaching art both in schools 
and camps. She taught art at Milwau- 
kee-Downer College and Eastern Ken- 
tucky State College and spent a sum- 
mer at an experimental camp for psy- 
chiatric problems in addition to sev- 
eral summers in. both agency and pri- 
vate camps. At present she is doing 
independent creative work. 


WILLA S. VICKERS, (below), who 
wrote this month’s article on “Conver- 
sation Makes Program’, is executive 
director of the Girl Scouts in River- 
side, California. Part of her work with 
the council consists of coordinating pro- 
gram for the entire council and ad- 
visory work on the senior girl program. 
She served as president of Region XII- 
South of the Girl Scouts and is a 
past-president of the San Joaquin Val- 
ley ACA Section. 
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in this issue 


ESTHER SPARGO WALP and RUS- 
SELL LEE WALP, collaborated on the 
compilation of children’s books which 
begins on page 27. Lee and Sparkie 
also work together as associate di- 
rectors of Sea Pines Camp, East Brew- 
ster, Mass. Lee is associate professor 
of biology at Marietta College, Ohio 
during the winters and Sparkie serves 
as program chairman of the Girl 
Scouts plus caring for their two chil- 
dren. The Walps have been interested 
in children’s books for over 12 years, 
collecting original illustrations and lec- 
turing. 


WILLIAM B. HALL, (below), who 
describes the conservation work that 
can be done by camps, is a graduate 
student in conservation at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. A member of the 
National Assn. of Biology Teachers, he 
hopes to go back to teaching plus free- 
lance writing on conservation when he 
graduates. Mr. Hall served in the army 
for five years and has had a good deal 
of camping experience. 





Other authors contributing to this 
issue include: RUTH ISSERMAN, 
who is owner and director of Camp 
Chickagami in Winter, Wisc. OWEN 
COMORA is a senior at Syracuse Un1- 
versity, majoring in public relations. 
Ornithology has been his hobby for 
over 9 years and he has combined it 
with camp counseling. HELEN MAT- 
!ESON has served as assistant director 
of Aloha Camp for the past 20 years. 
She also teaches English at a private 
school in Cambridge, Mass. 
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INDIAN 


DRINKING WATER 


& SUPPLY TANK 


Many uses in every 
camp—for hikes, ca- 
noe trips, etc. Armco 
zinc grip steel, 5 gal. 
tank. Carries on the 
back. Also may be 
used for soft drinks. 
Push button faucet. 


Send for circular 





Protect your camp property .. . guard lives entrusted to your care 
with the famous back-pack extinguishers used by professional fire 
fighters. INDIAN FIRE PUMPS, filled with clear water, stop field, 
forest, cabin, mess hall, tent and other fires before they spread. 
Strong stream or spray as needed. 


“I think every owner of a camp or home where there is a yard 
and some ground with danger of grass, brush or rubbish fires, or 
fires in the house or on the roof should have Indian Fire Pumps on 
hand as cheap insurance against fire and loss of property.” 


Raymond E. Angell, 


(Send for Catalog Now) Pomfret Center, Conn. 


Fire gives no warning! Be prepared. 


417 MAIN ST. 
UTICA 2, N. Y. 


CANADIAN 
AGENTS 
Fleck Brothers. Limited 
110 Alexander Street 


Vancouver,8B C..Canada 


D. B. SMITH & CO. 


PACIFIC COAST BRANCHES 


Fred E. Barnett Company 
2005S E. 8th Ave 
Portland, Oregon 


Hercules Equipment & 
Rubber Company, Inc 
435 Brannan Street 
San Francisco 7, California 


Titan Chain Saws. Inc 
2700 Fourth Avenue South 
Seattle. Washington 


Roy G. Davis Company 
617 East Third Street 
Los Angeles. California 


Fred E Barnett Company 
600 Spring Street 
Klamath, Fal!s. Oregon 


L N Curtis & Sons 
426 W Third Street South 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


C E Hickey & Sons. ltd 


Hamilton. Canado 
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If you’re looking ahead to a successful season, it’s time to take 
stock on Kellogg’s individuals. Remember—here are the 
cereals whose fresh flavor and nutritious goodness draw cheers 
from 25 million persons every breakfast time. Remember— 
here is the package that speeds serving, cuts waste, is clean 


and convenient. Remember—here’s the order you’ve been 


going to place. (Why not do it today?) 





fublogy 


of Battle Creek 


@ atta teatin sro © ya a 












Kellogg’s Individuals 
give you: 


. Complete variety—flaked, 


popped, shredded or crumbled. 
(Some pre-sweetened, too.) 


. Whole grain cereals or cereals 


restored to whole grain nutritive 
value in thiamine, niacin and iron. 


. In the handy, Bowl-Pac “Eat from 


the box” individual package. 


. Cereals with the famous Kellogg's 


freshness and crispness sealed in. 
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CAPTAIN HORATIO HORNBLOWER 
Starring Gregory Peck, Virginia Mayo 





Worlds of 


Entertainment 


for Camp Shows 








A BOY, A GIRL AND A DOG 
Starring Sharyn Moffett 
and Jerry Hunter 







More than 600 star-studded productions from 
the world’s greatest studios. 














Book now — the outstanding major films for your 


camp shows, from the new Films Incorporated Catalog — 






an exclusive offering of more than 600 outstanding 2 ; a 






feature films. 











Choose from the foremost productions of 20th 





SMOKY 
Starring Fred MacMurray 


and fame Senter 


Century-Fox, Warner Bros., and leading independents 





—a dazzling list of epic productions and award-winning 













oo. classics honored with the famed Academy “Oscar,” 
_ the “10-Best” shield, the “Honorable Mention” 
wreath or the Parents’ Institute symbol! All films 
listed are rated by the National Legion of Decency. 
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. Films Incorporated, Dept. C-43 
1150 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois 
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Clearwater Camp—Benson Photos 


E TEACH VALUES with things that have value. 

Somehow, in too many modern camps, arts and 
crafts have come to occupy a building in which a mis- 
understood concept that art is “doing projects” prevails. 
Sometimes in programming, “periods” and “classes” are 
measured and filled. Sometimes it is also in the plans that 
on rain-filled days the craft shop shall be heavily taxed 
with busy-ness. Too often the products of this necessarily 
static art activity are merely pre-fabricated forms decorated 
with designs remote to the experiences of camp life. 


At a time in modern life when we see the creative 
person shrinking, the new craft shop can take its integral 
place; it can teach art values with experiences that have 
art value. 

In what better schoolroom than the camp can a child 
add so abundantly to his general fund of knowledge of 
natural forms? The ways of growth lie all about him — 
plant, water, insect, tree, and the moods of cloud and 
storm. The woods of the artist are not born trail-blazed 
or perfect in plan any more than they are for the woods- 
man. But inside apparent chaos, the searching eye may 
find richly placed designs and patterns. The wet and 
moldy leaf has rotted into an intricate, lacy design; under 
the brackish darkness lives the waxy whiteness of the 
Indian Pipe; in stones washed under water appear many 
muted harmonies of color. 

Any camp program which includes arts and crafts must 
fail if it does not hold fast to the great truth that the 
experience of environment for the camper is growth only 
if it is creatively used. And for this reason alone, the 
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camp wishing to give meaning to the arts must forego 
incomplete skill-experiences in favor of guided self-develop- 
ment of its campers. 


Copying a pattern whether it is for wood, leather, metal 
or cloth, has no place in an era of free taste. Today’s op- 
portunity is one of open-mindedness and _ naturalness. 
Housing and interior design daily grow more attuned to 
the colors and patterns and textures of nature. The modern 
way of life is openness and free movement from indoor 
to outdoor settings. With this as our current preference, 
camp—whose testament is the earth—stands as a signifi- 
cant force in the lives of young people, to open their eyes 
to natural materials. Campcraft already has this honesty 
tor useful purposes and its results move far ahead of the 
work of many a craft shop. Perhaps we should rename 
the craft shop the “art center” as civic communities are 
doing, for its key purpose should be to widen the range 
of what two eyes can learn in the world. This is a lite 


achievement more lasting than merely making “things” 


to take home, which are often unrelated in thought to 
the meaning of camp. 

The plea is for more real art experiences, not to accent 
art quality, for this will follow if the inspiration 1s sincere, 
but to broaden the background of the camper. Sketching 
ind painting develop accuracy of eye, skill of hand, and 
isual memory—the ability to retain one’s observations. 
hese are valuable forces in general living. 

Trail sketching is one of such experiences. The camper 
who carries a sketchbook in his duffle can draw a turtle 
on a stump, or sit on a sunny swamp bridge to record 
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lilies and blowing grasses, or pick a broad leaf to turn and 
see the burst of red beneath, then draw it, perhaps later 
to burn the design into wood or tool it into leather. His 
art experience is complete. 

Artistic activity is essentially personal. Clay modelling 
should give the almost forgotten enjoyment of dreaming 
a while before working—time to get in the mood, to 
ponder. For this reason the teaching of “classes” in camp, 
neat solution as it may be for programming, does not 
catch a child at the moment of release of good energies 
for art. 

A child who has a circle to fill, and who goes out alone 
to look up, up high into the pines, will come back not 
only from a moment with the trees, but also to draw a 
radiating sheaf of branch and green that fills her circle 
as no adult’s help could motivate her. The water insect 
on the screen holds a long pose for all who wish to almost 
trace his wing pattern. The frog on the lily pad fits a tile 
design with ease, and swallows nesting in the canoe- 
house rafters become paper stencils for children’s silk 
screens. Sailboat, sun and cloud knit together into a 
strong, compact statement of forceful design for a linoleum 
block. 

Any camp which provides a house for art must also 
have a philosophy of art. The solitary, absorbing crafts 
should be balanced by art socially shared. The mother 
force of drama which brings together all the arts, can 
sometimes be arrived at from forms begun in the shop. 

No pre-planned play was in the minds of the marionette 
makers when they started carving chunks of balsa wood 
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in faces, and one began to look like Jane. Then it was 
easy to visualize her as a tripper dressed in bluejeans, trip 
shirt, hat and leather-scrap shoes. Chippie, the magic chip- 
munk, whose kin live widely around cabins, evolved as 
the only vocal chipmunk in the forest. 

Soon Jane’s real cousin made a boy marionette who 
came from the nearby boy’s camp, and a city girl visitor 
was dressed in skirts. Flame came into life because some- 
one made long red, roving hair to suggest fire, and she 
was the spirit who is not harmful if campers are careful. 
Through the interest of the cabin counselor, who fol- 
lowed up the work of her girls, providing time for writ- 
ing, practice, and staging, did “Lost in the Woods” come 
into being. It was produced with improvised tables and 
screens for the woodland and flashlights for lighting. The 
inevitable distortions of tangled strings made the per- 
formance painful to some players and mirthful to the 
audience. 

The oldest girls develop within their unit an annual 
camp banquet. The camp director first inspires a small 
steering committee to think together creatively, captur- 
ing ideas, mulling over the summer to distil the essence 
of their memories. In recent years such themes emerged 
as “Rippling Waters,” “Camp by Night,” “The Glories 
of the Sky by Day and Night,’ “Summer Showers,” 
“Trip Sparks,” “Harmonies of Mind and Nature” and 
this year “Wind, Woods, and Waters.” 

The more tangible work then fans out into the units, 
where groups work apart until their efforts come closer 
and closer together as the banquet night approaches. The 
mural painters work on sign rolls with powdered tem- 
peras, and from mutual talk and sketching create one 
mural of the woodland creatures they saw during the sea- 
son, another of the gray windblown days of camp, another 
of the cozy small-fire time when the tents are pitched and 
campers sit in memorable intimacy on a “three-day.” These 
hang from the walls under a ceiling transformed by 
another crew who deck the hall with greens. On the 
tables is the work of the “sprayers” who gather boxloads 
of bracken, fern, grasses and spray around them with 
dark green paint on brown wrapping paper to bring out 
their shadows. Others model in clay all manner of toad- 
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Clearwater campers working on mart- 
onettes and block printing. Inspiration 
for the marionettes and the play 1s 
drawn from camp life. Designs for 
block printing are found in nature and 
camp surroundings. 


stools and mushrooms to glaze and fire for individual 
favors to be placed on circles of moss. Another group 
searches the woods for windfalls of birch to make stumps 
for nut-cups each with a cattail name stalk. 

Still another crew finds live toadstools, mushrooms, 
wintergreen, lichens, and mosses, to arrange earth-hum- 
mock centerpieces. One young artist cuts the block for 
the banquet book cover, walking out to the pine trail 
more than once to improve on her first sketches of a deer 
in the wood. 

Any unified purpose in the camp community is not 
reached alone. All find in it the thrill of losing oneself 
in the work of many, some hint at the pace of nature 
as the work grows inventively, then the final burst of 
accomplishment. Behind the endeavor is the guiding and 
steadying hand of the unit head, who knows her girls 
and the values of the chosen experience for each one. 

If the camp environment is not used for creative growth 
in the arts and crafts program, no “round” experience is 
possible. Expert skill in making objects is a narrow view 
tor crafts. Time for dreaming, time for the solitary child 
as well as the group-participating, time to feel the con- 
tinuity of nature, these should be the goal of creative 
growth in camp. 
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HE ABILITY of the camp direc- 

tor to turn criticism or disappoint- 
ment into constructive ideas may well 
make the difference between mediocre 
program, half-heartedly accepted by 
camper and staff ailke, and an exciting, 
adventurous camp life that is tackled 
with zest by everyone. 

As directors, we need to be increas- 
ingly cognizant that development of 
camping experiences with appeal to 
the camper cannot be dependent on the 
thinking that comes from sitting at a 
desk and relying on our own experi- 
ences and observations. Everyone who 


every effort into presenting, in an at- 
tractive manner, the program plan 
that had been proposed for this age 
group. Still no response. Then she 
said, changing her approach, “I don’t 
believe any of you are happy about 
the ideas I’ve been giving you, but | 
do think you would like to go to camp 
with us if the program is of interest 
to you. Why are the ideas I have been 
telling you about lacking in appeal? 
What do you want, instead?” Dead 
silence, then one girl offered, “I’d go 
if you had tennis.” 

Now this particular camp features 


wild flowers, scenic sketches were 
copied onto the blocks. The stamping 
onto the material was accomplished 
by the designer standing on the blocks, 
since no presses were available. The 
next request was to wear the skirts to 
dinner. The leader and director com- 
plied. Younger campers were duly im- 
pressed, plying the unit with questions 
as to what kinds of leaves, flowers, etc. 
they had used. The girls were embar- 
rassed when they could not answer. 
Before the camp session was over the 
nature counselor was in constant de- 
mand by the older group. 


Conversation Creates tood Program 


By WiLLa VICKERS 





has any contact with camping or the 
new person who is looking forward to 
attending camp for the first season is a 
veritable source of ideas. 

We need to be constantly on the 
alert; to appreciate the capacity of 
others for developing new and im- 
proved methods; to keep our eyes, and 
ears open throughout the entire year 
if we are to maintain a continuous pro- 
gram interesting to the camper who 
attends the camp season upon season. 

Where do we normally look for such 
contacts? Conversations may be con- 
sidered as one of the important areas. 
We need to develop our ability to pick 
up negative comments and lead into 
discussion that gives the person op- 
portunity to expand his or her think- 
ing. Skill in handling not only that 
type of conversation but in breaching 
the gap between program activities 
that cannot reach fulfillment and mak- 
ing the substitute more exciting than 
the original plan is vital to good direc- 
torship. 

We need not be told that successful 
program is that in which all partici- 
pants have a share in the planning. 
We do need to examine our own ¢a- 
pacity for true leadership through our 
willingness to coordinate such ideas 
with the philosophy of the camp we 
direct. We must evaluate our capacity 
tor sincere belief in the capabilities of 
others. 

Promoting camp, before a group of 
‘een-age campers, this past year, one 
‘rector was faced with obviously 

‘kewarm interest or that which rang- 
‘d to boredom at her words. She put 
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use of native resources and primitive 
activities, with the more formal sports 
contrary to camp program philosophy. 
The director explained why _ tennis 
was omitted and then offered, “You 
look like a group that has real leader- 
ship ability and lots of ingenuity. I’d 
like to see you come to camp and con- 
centrate on seeing what kinds of sports 
you could create using native materials 
instead of importing the usual bats, 
balis, rackets and tennis nets.” 

The idea caught on like wildfire. 
Almost immediately the room was 
buzzing with possibilities that could be 
worked out — wild vines could be 
used to make usable nets. Were there 
oaks at camp? The oak balls and wild 
fowl feathers could surely turn into 
passable badminton equipment. If they 
developed such ideas could they have 
the opportunity to teach their new 
games to other campers? Yes, they 
could. End result—the girls came to 
camp and created a completely new 
area of program for the entire camp. 

In another camp the older unit made 
it very clear to their leader that they 
would have no part of the nature 
program which was to them some- 
thing for the younger campers. “You're 
right,” agreed the unit leader. “What 
would you rather do?” Make skirts 
was the answer. Unbleached muslin, 
needles and thread were ordered by 
the group through the camp. “Now,” 
queried the unit leader, “What about 
decorating them?”’ 

Supplies for linoleum block printing 
were in the arts and crafts tent, but 
no patterns for designs. Ferns, leaves, 


Weather was a new program interest 
planned by the director in a_ third 
camp, based on previous personal ex- 
perience elsewhere. Each day the camp 


would receive, via mail, the official 
government weather report, which 


would be read during the meal im- 
mediately ‘following receipt, and used 
to guide the total camp in planning 
activities. The staff was enthusiastic 
as were the campers who heard about 
it before camp opened. Alas, there 
proved to be no weather station close 
enough to send in such a report. The 
let-down was terrific. “I don’t see why 
we have to give up,” commented one 
of the program aides, “Maybe we 
could build our own weather station.’ 

The help of the camp committee 
was enlisted to see what could be done 
about buying or borrowing equipment. 
Weather books came from the library. 
The government cloud chart that could 
be secured through the Superinten- 
dent of Documents at five cents per 
copy was ordered for each unit. Sev- 
eral parents and one of the forest 
rangers helped show the group how 
to use the equipment that had been 
secured. The handyman contributed 
carpentry instruction to build the sta- 
tion. 

Within a week the group had com- 
pleted the project and each day one 
unit was responsible for manning the 
station and reporting the temperature, 
humidity, dew point, and other weather 
readings at breakfast. They gave infor- 
mation of value to the pack-trip and 
hike groups on what the weather 
would be for the day. Everyone in 
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camp became cloud conscious, weather 
wise, and began to familiarize them- 
selves with wind changes. The day 
rain was predicted a few drops ac- 
tually fell—the weather bureau really 
came into its own! The climax of the 
story was the impression made on the 
parents when the girls arrived home. 
The camp drew campers from many 
families whose source of livelihood was 
citrus orchards or farming. Parents 
told their friends of the valuable op- 
portunities offered by the camp and 
sent more of their youngsters the fol- 
lowing year. 

Situated in a geographic area where 
the camp is encircled by deep, wooded 
ravines and mountains that beckon 
for campers to explore trails, bounded 
by a sizeable mountain stream, the 
appeal to adventure through hikes 
and trips was high in another camp. 
One leader, who was unable to go with 
her assigned group on such ventures; 
and who felt the responsibility for their 
welfare when they were out on the 
trail, remarked, “I wish I had some 
way of knowing where they are and 
how they are getting along.” “For in- 
tance?” asked the director. “Oh, signals, 
or something like that.” The problem 
became a part of the staff meeting 
agenda for the evening. One of the 
counselors suggested a blinker system 
such as used in the armed services. 
Another offered to secure details on 
such equipment. Shortly the camp com- 
mittee chairman arrived in camp with 
two types of signals—battery blinkers 
that could be seen at night and mir- 
rors for daytime use. 

The district ranger of the Forest 
Service was consulted. The project 
appealed to him, too, as a good educa- 
tive device in teaching future woods- 
men how to make contact, if lost in 
the woods. He arranged that units on 
trail might use the signal equipment 
at agreed upon hours established by 
the forest service and the camp direc- 
tor. The lookout deputies were notified 
when the campers were to use the 
signal equipment in order to avoid 
sending out emergency help for ap- 
parently lost hikers and campers. The 
entire camp shared the _ program. 
Younger, inexperienced campers who 
had not qualified to take these trips, 
set up an observation post on the camp 
site and reported the location of the 
hikers or outpost campers. 

The second year blinkers were an 
old story. “They'd be more fun if we 
could signal messages.” “You know, 
what would be fun would be to signal 
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back to camp when we get located 
and have someone bring our mail over 
to us by the car road.” Morse code 
was the answer. Mail time often meant 
an extra trip for the business manager, 
but paid dividends in the enthusiasm 
of campers. Soon the blinkers were 
put to a third use. With campfires from 
other camp groups occasionally glow- 
ing through the trees, some fire-con- 
scious campers had difficulty getting 
to sleep, in spite of the reassurance of 
their staff. When such cases were re- 
ported that unit manned the blinker 
observation post. The director or some 
other available staff member drove as 
near as possible to the campfire that 
had been sighted and signalled back 
to camp with the blinkers. Campers 
relaxed and tumbled peacefully into 
their sleeping bags. 

Conversation on paper, we might 
call the valuations used to secure camp- 
er opinion at the close of each session. 
Let’s put them to use to the advantage 
of our camping program. We can fol- 
low the pattern set by the camp direc- 
tor who lists comments that show the 
greatest possibilities for program and 
then gives these lists to staff during 
pre-camp training to challenge their re- 
sourcefulness in translating words into 
action. The list this director has ready 
for the coming season may have ideas 
for other camps. How would you ex- 


‘pand them to make them exciting parts 


of camp life? 
1. I wish we could follow streams. 
2. I wish that experienced riders 


could go on an over-night horseback 
ride. 

3. I hope next year we can go ex- 
ploring and have adventures. 

4. I wish we had more time to write 
letters. 

5. I wish we could take our cameras 
when we go on hikes. 

6. I like seeing different animals. 

7. I don’t like the way they sing 
songs because I would like it if they 
could sit on that big log and sing. 

8. I want moonlight horseback or 
hayrides. 

9. I want to whittle during rest hour. 

10. I would like my own clothesline 
instead of a main one that everyone 
could use. 

11. do not like to write evaluations. 

12. We didn’t get to go fishing or 
make fishing poles. 

13. I would like it more if we could 
take short hikes to more interesting 
places like — Indian notes on rocks 
and queer things like queer trees. 

14. Why don’t we have the trail to 
Rustic Pines improved? 

15. I think it would be a good idea 
to write the camp rules and _ their 
reasons or explanation down and put 
it on the Bulletin Board for the camp- 
ers to read. 

16. I would like to do a lot of char- 
coal drawing and find my own char- 
coal. 

The conversation chain to good 
camping is endless — an ever-widening 
pool of new and exciting program ac- 
tivities — if we make it so. 


Camp Alverno 
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DU0OKS 


ELDOM DOES ONE have an op- 
.J portunity to combine a profession 
of 33 year’s standing with a hobby of 
12 years’ duration. We have been a 
part of the organized camping move- 
ment for more than three decades, 
ind since 1940 we have pursued the 
tudy of children’s literature with as 
nuch eagerness and devotion as our 
ollege, camp, household and commun- 
‘y duties permit. 

To our delight the trend in camp- 
ng, from a highly regimented sched- 
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By EsrHer Sparco Wa tp and 
RusseELL LEE Wa tp, 
Associate Directors of Sea Pines Camp 


ule to a more sanely balanced program 
of activity and rest, makes possible 
the inclusion of more individual and 
group reading. The introduction of a 
quiet period before dinner and _per- 
mission for campers to read during 
rest-hour enable the avid reader to keep 
abreast with his interest and to set an 
example for the tense, restless indi- 
vidual who must be taught to appre- 
ciate something besides radio, movies, 
television and comics. 

Perhaps you also have known of 


instances where a _ voracious reader 
sought refuge in the Rest Cottage to 
escape from reality and to accomplish 
his accustomed reading. And from the 
counselor's standpoint it is infinitely 
less dificult to get campers settled for 
the night if the children anticipate 
chapter ten of Garthwaite’s Tomas and 
the Red Headed Angel, Brink’s Cad- 
die Woodlawn or Estes’ Moffets. Many 
camps now possess well-stocked shelves 
of books—books which are entertain- 
ing and exquisitely illustrated for the 
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younger child; books which are rich 
in scope, informative and adventure- 
some for the older campers and young- 
er counselors—but more books are 
needed. 

There are various ways ot building 
a library. Perhaps the most commonly 
employed method is to purchase cur- 
rent volumes from bookstores or pub- 
lishing houses. Another method 1s to 
have campers and counselors contrib- 
ute. Frequently a parent is anxious to 
pass on a few books, and happy is the 
child who can share his joy and satis- 
faction with others and have inscribed 
on the frontispiece “Gift of Penny 
Pounds.” A third and temporary meas- 
ure for providing a more abundant 
choice is to submit a list of desired 


books to a nearby library. Unless the 
librarian differs very radically from 
our friends in small hamlets and large 
cities from coast to coast, the requested 
books will be assembled with alacrity, 
interest and understanding. Aside from 
giving the librarian an opportunity to 
serve, the solicitation of reading mat- 
ter will bolster summer circulation. 
What constitutes a well selected book 
for camp is to some extent a matter of 
speculation. When buying for an indi- 
vidual we are governed by his temper- 
ament, age, and interests; when dealing 
with an heterogeneous group, we en- 
deavor to select publications which 
will appeal to the largest number of 
persons. Perhaps our choice is one of 
the many excellent family books with 





ANIMAL STORIES 


Anderson, C. W. Linda and the Indians. Illus. 
by the author. Ages 6-9. Macmillan, $2.00. 
Further adventures with Linda and_ her 
pony. Also recommended Billy and Blaze. 

Atwater, Richard and Florence. Mr. Popper's 
Penguins. Illus. by Robert Lawson. Ages 6-9. 
Little, $2.75. Hilarious tale of a frustrated 
house painter and his pet penguins. A must. 

Averill, Esther. Jenny’s Adopted Brothers, 1i\- 
lus. by the author. Ages 5-10. Harper, 1.50. 
Humor is combined with appeal in this 
story of a shy black cat and two strays. 

Beatty, Hetty. Bronto. Illus. by the author. 
Ages 6-9. Doubleday, 2.00. The adventures 
of a boy and his pony on a western ranch. 

Brock, Emma. Kristie’s Buttercup. Illus. by 
the author. Ages 8-12. Knopf, $2.50. De- 
lightful experiences of a boy and his Hol- 
stein calf on a Minnesota farm. 

Brown, Paul. Pony School. Illus. by the au- 
thor. Ages 8-12. Scriber, $2.50. All horse 
lovers will approve of this charming story 
and its impressive illustrations. 

Brooks, Walter R. Freddie Goes Cavnping. 
Illus. by Kurt Wiese. Ages 8-12. Knopf, 
$2.50. Freddie, the pig, is equally fascinating 
in the rest of this series. 

Burgess, Thornton W. Nature Story Books. 
Illus. by Harrison Cady. Ages 7-10. Little, 
$2.50. A perennial favorite with children. 

Campbell, Samuel A. How's Inky. Illus. by 
Bob Kuhn. Ages 9-12. Bobbs, $1.75. A por- 
cupine and his pals offer some highlights on 
happiness. 

Carpenter, Frances. H’onder Tales of Horses 
and Heroes. Illus. by Wm. D. Hayes. Ages 
10-14: Doubleday, $3.00. Dramatic horse 
stories of legendary origin. 

Coggins, Herbert. Busby and Company. Illus. 
by Roger Duvoisin. Ages 7-11. Whittlesey, 
2:00, , lt and his pet beaver go into busi- 
ness. Very entertaining. 

Crew, Fleming. The More the Merrier. IMlus. 
by Nils Hogner. Ages 5-8. Oxford, $2.75. 
Excellent presentation of nature lore in story 
form. Earlier books—Wagtail and Ringtail. 
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Dalgleish, Alice. The Bears on Hemlock Moun- 
tain. Illus. by Helen Sewell. Ages 5-9. Scrib- 
ner, $2.00. Jonathan’s encounter related with 
humor and suspense by one of our best 
writers of juvenile lItterature. 

Davis, Lavinia. The Secret of Donkey Island. 
Illus. by Jean MacDonald Porter. Ages 8-12. 
Doubleday, $2.50. Jamie Bassett, Captain 
Kirk and Bunty (a _ pet donkey) share 
friendship and unexpected adventures on 
an island near Cape Cod. 

DeLeeuw, Adele and Cateau. Mickey the Mon- 
key. Illus. by Robert Hennberger. Ages 8-12. 
Little, $2.50. An imaginative boy and a mis- 
chievous monkey provide unusual gaiety for 
the reader. 

Franklin, George Cory. Shorty’s Mule. Illus. 
by William Moyers. Ages 4-8. Houghton, 
$2.25. Shorty, a no good mule, helps capture 
rustler and becomes hero of the ranch. 

Frost, Frances. Little Fox. Illus. by Morgan 
Dennis. Ages 7-11. Whittlesey, $2.00. A cap- 
tured fox eventually finds his desired free- 
dom in the woods. 

Harper, Wilhelmina, ed. Flying Hoofs. Illus. 
by Marie Nichols. 12 and Up. Houghton, 
$2.75. Commendable collection of horse and 
dog stories. 

Henry, Marguerite. King of the Wind. Illus.. 
by Wesley Dennis. Ages 9-12. Rand, $2.95. 
One of many excellent horse stories by the 
Newbery Medal winner. Superbly illustrated. 
Justin Morgan Had a Horse. Grosset, $1.25. 

Lansing, Elizabeth Hubbard. The Pony That 
Kept a Secret. Illus. by Barbara Cooney. 
Ages 7-10. Crowell, $2.00. Lovably realistic 
twins and their pony in a sequel to The 
Pony That Ran Away. | 

Lawson, Robert. Edward, Hoppy and Jo. 
Illus. by the author. Ages 9-13. Knopf, $2.50. 
The amusing adventures of a rabbit, a toad 
and a possum. Also by the winner of both 
Newbery and Caldecott medals: Rabbit Hill. 
Viking, $2.50; McWhinney’s Jaunt. Little, 
$2.75. Irresistible text and illustrations. 


which the counselors “grew up.” Or 
maybe it is one suggested by a camper 
who is anxious to hear it for the second 
or perhaps for the tenth time. This has 
actually happened in our family not 
only with small Golden Books but also 
with books such as Mary Poppins. 
At any rate, although the presence 
of desirable literature may not elim- 
inate the comics entirely, it should at 
least minimize the number of copies 
cached under the mattress or in suit- 
cases. Books are usually classified ac- 
cording to subject and age-level and 
yet the latter is quite flexible. We re- 
cently entertained a very intelligent 85 
year old lady for two hours with half 
a dozen beautiful picture books which 
are intended for the five to eight year 


Mason, Miriam. Broomtail. Illus. by William 
Moyers. Ages 8-12. Macmillan, $2.00. A wild 
speckled pony finds mysteriously exciting 
adventures on a western prairie. 

Meigs, Cornelia. The Dutch Colt. Illus. by 
George and Doris Hauman. Ages 8-12. Mac- 
millan, $2.50. This well-written Quaker story 
skillfully combines mystery with early Penn- 
sylvania history. Jnvincible Louisa. Little, 
2.75, won the Newbery Medal. 


Montgomery, Rutherford. Wapiti, The Elk. 
Illus. by Gardell Dano Christensen. Ages 12 
and up. Little, $2.50. The true story of a 
baby elk from infancy to monarchy related 
by one of our most accomplished writers. 
Other books: Big Brownie (bear) Kildee 
House and Hill Ranch. Many honors. 

O’Connell, Alice. Pamela and the Blue Mare. 
Illus. by Paul Brown. Ages 8-12. Little, 
$2.50. Pam and her filly ‘‘Frosty Morning” 
are schooled in horsemanship and_ eventu- 
ally participate in horse shows with com- 
mendable results. 

Powell, Miriam. Jareb. Illus. by Mare Simont. 
Ages 10-14. Crowell, $2.50. Outstanding re- 
alistic characterization of the Clark family 
in the loblolly pine woods of Georgia. Jareb 
and his hound dog will interest both boys 
and girls. 

Rey, H. A. Curious George Rides a Bike. 
Illus. by the author. Ages 3-8. Houghton, 
$2.75. The lovable monkey in his most won- 
derful adventure. 


Robinson, Tom. Lost Dog Jerry. Illus. by Mor- 
gan Dennis. Ages 10-14. Viking, $2.50. Jerry, 
a St. Bernard, finds his way from Kansas 
to Massachusetts. Humor, pathos and fine 
illustrations. 


Sanderson, Ivan. The Silver Mink. Illus. by 
the author. Ages 12 and Up. Little, $2.50. 
Nature lovers will appreciate the beauty and 
authenticity of this story as it traces the 
mink’s progress through the full cycle of 
seasons. 


Simont, Marc. The Lovely Summer. Illus. by 
the author. Ages 4-9. Harper, $2.00. Two 
rabbits invade the premises of city people 
who attempt to garden in the country. A 
delightful picture book. 


Stong, Phil. Honk the Moose. Illus. by Kurt 
Wiese. Ages 6-9. Dodd, $2.75. Hilarious 
story of two Minnesota boys and a moose. 


Stephen, David. String Lug the Fox. Illus. 
by Nina Scott Langley. Ages 10-14. Little, 
$2.50. This Scottish animal story will ap- 
peal to both juvenile and adult nature 
lovers. Try reading it aloud! 

White, E. B. Charlotte’s Web. Illus. by Garth 
Williams. Ages 6 up. Harper, $2.50. An 
irresistible fantasy by the author of Stuart 
Little. Wilbur, the pig, is befriended by a 
little girl named Fern and Charlotte, a 
most unusual spider. Beauty, wisdom, hu- 
mor, superb illustrations and _ excellent 
characterizations. 

Whitney, Leon. F. That’s My Dog. Illus. by 
Ernest Hart. Ages 12 and up. Dodd, $2.75. 
Story of a boy and his hard earned rac- 
coon dog told with appeal and understand. 
ing. Another equally popular book by the 
same veterinarian: Spike. 
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old level. 

We are interested not only in the 
availability of good literature but we 
recognize the importance of having on 
hand an authority on books and story- 
telling, as well as specialists for nature, 
crafts and.dramatics. An author of 
juvenile books would be an asset to 
any camp. 

Just as our colleges have poets in 
residence so could we _ provide an 
atmosphere conducive to writing and 
yet have accessible for story telling and 
rainy day reading a person to whom 
these things are of paramount signi- 
ficance. We have met and correspond- 
ed with many writers of children’s 
books and we have found them to be 
imbued with an exceedlingly keen in- 


terest in human nature. All of them 
are people of perspicacity, perspicuity, 
imagination and wit. Authors, espe- 
cially those fortified with librarian 
training, could offer a course for junior 
counselors and thus create in them an 
interest for selecting their campers’ 
books with care and discrimination. 
The list which we suggest tor in- 
clusion in a camp library was com- 
piled as a result of our reading, sug- 
gestions from very special librarian 
friends, book lists and book reviews. 
Since it is necessary to confine our- 
selves to a list which is not formidable 
in length, we usually suggest books of 
recent vintage and list only one or two 
for each author although the writer 
may be prolific and his works con- 


BOOKS FOR OLDER BOYS 


Best, Herbert. The Long Portage. Illus. by 
Erick Berry. Ages 12 and up. Viking, $2.50. 
A rousing story of the French and Indian 
wars. Boys will also enjoy Gunsmith’s Boy. 
Winston, $1.00. 

Sorden, Charles A. He Sailed With Captain 
Cook. Illus. by Ralph Ray, Jr. Ages 10-14. 


Crowell, $2.75. Scientific expedition com- 
bined with adventures in the South Seas. 
Bronson, Lynn. Rogue’s Valley. Ages 12-16. 


adventures ot 
Rogue Valley 


Lippincott, $2.50. Exciting 
early gold miners with the 
ro AB of Oregon. 

Coggins, Jack and Pratt, Fletcher. By Space 
Ship to the Moon. Ages 10 and up. Ran. 
dom, $1.00. Lucid account of man’s con- 
quest of space. 

Daugherty, James. J7rappers and Traders of 
the Far West. Illus. by the author. Ages 10- 
14. Random, $1.50. Red-blooded adventure 
story of a dramatic journey to the West 
Coast. 

Dietz, Lew. Jeff White, 
Illus. by Wm. Moyers. Ages 12 and _ up. 
Little, $2.75. Prodigious tales of Jeff and 
Skip Doggett in a Maine logging camp. 
Other equally fascinating numbers Young 


Young Lumberjack. 


Woodsman; Young Trapper and Young 
Guide. 

Eames, Genevieve T. A Horse to Remember. 
Ages 10-14. Messner, $2.50. Appeals to 


both boys and girls of this age level. Com- 
ing in April: The Good Luck Colt. 
Kdmonds, Walter D. Corporal Bess. Illus. by 
Manning de V. Lee. Ages 12 and up. Dodd, 
$2.75. Companionship of a boy and his huni- 
ing dog portrayed by the distinguished 
author of The Matchlock Gun (a Newbery 
winner), 
enner, Phyllis, ed. Crack of the Bat: Stories 
of Baseball. Ages 10 and up. Knopf, $2.50. 
Sound choice of rousing baseball stories. 
_ Best juvenile writers represented. 
“riendlich, Dick. Line Smasher. Ages 12-17. 
Westminster, $2.50. Popular author of bas- 
ketball and football stories. 
arst, Shannon. Wild Bill Hickok. Ages 12 
and up. Messner, $2.75. One of the best 
_ current biographies. 
lavighurst, Walter and Marion. Climb a 
Lofty Ladder. Illus. by Jill Elgin. Ages 12 
and up. Winston. $2.75. Well-written ex- 
periences of Swedish boy on a Minnesota 
a in the 1890’s Ed. by Erick Berry for 
Land of the Free . Series. 
einlein, Robert A. Rocket 7 Galileo. Mlus. 
by Clifford Geary. Ages 10-14. Scribner, 
$2.50. Excellent example of currently pop- 
ular science fiction. Also recommended: 
Lhe Rolling Stones. 
inkle, Thomas C. Black Tiger: The Story of 
a Faithful Horse. Ages 10-14. Morrow, 
$2.00. A master of western horse and dog 
stories at his best. 
‘ubbard, Margaret Ann. Thunderhead Moun- 
fain. Ages 10-14. Macmillan, $2.75. Action- 
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packed story of a Sioux Indian and a white 
boy on Crazy Horse Ranch in the Black 
Hills of South Dakota. Character develop- 
ment and an evaluation of spiritual values 
enhance this convincing horse story. 

Jackson, C. Paul. Dub Halfback. Ages 12-16. 
Crowell, $2.50. Lively competition and good 
sportsmanship are emphasized in all foot- 
ball, baseball and basketball books by this 
author. 

Jones, Adrienne. Thunderbird Pass. Ages 10- 
14. Lippincott, $2.50. Jonathan ‘Tucker, a 
city boy, marvels over the animals, im- 
pressive scenery and ranch people of the 
West. 

larom, Henry V.. Alountain Pony and _ the 
Rodeo Mvstery. Mlus. by Ross Santee. Ages 
10-15. Whittlesey, $2.75. Grosset Reprint, 
$1.25. A Wyoming adventure terminates in 
Madison Square Garden. The Mountain 
Pony series appeals to girls as well as boys. 

McGraw, Eloise Jarvis. Mocassin Tra.l. Ages 
12-16. Coward, $2.75. The author of Saw- 
dust in His Shoes has Jim Keith choose 
between his beloved Indian existence and 
the pioneer life of his orphaned brothers 
and sisters. A gripping story presented in a 
convincing manner. 

Meader, Stephen. The Fish 
Illus. by Edward Shenton. Ages 12 and up. 
Harcourt, $2.50. Smuggling in the 1800's 
presented with dramatic authenticity by an 
outstanding author. 

Meyers, Barlow. Tumbleweed. Illus. by Bill 
Wickham. Ages 11-16. Westminster, $2.50. 
Story ot a wild horse in the adventure- 
packed ranch country of Wyoming and Col- 
orado, 

Montgomery, Rutherford. The Capture of the 
Golden Stallion. Illus. by George Giguere. 
Little, $2.50. A superb western tale by sym- 
pathetic observer of animals. The Golden 


Hawk’s Nest. 


sistently good. 

Our reference in the listings to Cal- 
decott and Newbery awards requires 
qualification. There are two medals 
awarded each year by Frederic G. Mel- 
cher. The Newbery Medal is given 
annually for the book, published in the 
United States, which is voted “the most 
distinguished literature for children.” 
The Caldecott Medal is given for the 
best picture book of the year. The 
awards are determined by a committee 
of children’s librarians from the Amer- 
ican Library Association. 

We have enjoyed the time devoted 
to this project and we hope as we 
grow in knowledge and wisdom that 
we may have the privilege of augment- 
ing this list. 7 


Stallion’s Revenge, a sequel, published in 
March promises another thrill for his host 
of admirers. 

©’Brien, Jack. The Return of Silver Chief, 
Illus. by Kurt Wiese. Ages 10-14. Win- 
ston, $2.50. Grosset, $1.25. Spirited story of 
the Canadian Mounties and their heroic 
dogs in the Hudson Bay country. 

Pease, Howard. High Road to Adventure. 
Ages 12 and up. Doubleday, $1.50. Es- 
teemed author of more than a dozen highly 
recommended sea _tales—based on actual 
experience. The originator of prize-winning 
Heart of: Danger has Captain Araby an 
intriguing mystery coming in April. 

Reese, John. Big Mutt. Illus. by Rod Ruth. 
Ages 12-17. Westminster, $2.50. Dwight’s 
unflinching devotion to his ‘“‘out-law’’ dog 
and subsequent experiences in the Dakota 
range country. 

Robertson, Keith. The Mystery of Burnt Hill. 
Illus. by Rafaello Busoni. Ages 12 and up. 
Viking, $2.50. Intriguing adventures fill the 
summer vacation for Neil and Swede and 
provide suspense for the readers of Miss- 
ing Brother. 

Scholz, Jackson. A Goal to Go. Ages 12 up. 
Morrow, $2.50. Author of many other fine 
books on baseball, football and track. 

Sperry, Armstrong. Thunder Country. I lus. 
by the author. Ages 12-16. Mcamillan, $2.50. 
The harrowing experiences of young Chad 
in a Venezuelan jungle told with zest by 
the author of Call lt Courage. (Newbery 
Prize Medal for 1941). 

Stern, Bill. Favorite Baseball Stories. Ages 12 
and up. Doubleday, $1.50. Also by the same 
author Favorite Football Stories. 

Tunis, John. The Iron Duke. Ages 12-16. 
Harcout, $3.00. A track story by one of the 
best sport writers of all times! 

Walsh, Christy. Baseball’s Greatest Lineup. 
Ages 12 and up. A. S. Barnes, $3.75. In 
his attempt to settle this time worn con- 
troversy Walsh and 500 sports writers have 
selected biographies of 17 stars. 

White, Robb. Deep Danger. Ages 12-16. Dou- 
bleday, $2.50. Mystery and adventure cen- 
ter around a sunken submarine in this fast 
moving sea yarn, 





camper reading and enjoyment. 


(suide.—Eb. 


The books listed in this article are primarily those intended for 
Zooks of an instructional nature 
on camping and camp operation will be found in the bibliography 


beginning on page 115 of the 1953 Camp Reference and Buying 
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BOOKS FOR OLDER GIRLS 


Becker, May Lamberton. Presenting Miss 
Jane Austen. Illus. by Edward Price. Girls 
12 and up. Dodd, $3.00. The novelist and 
her family presented in a beautifully writ- 
ten and meticulously authenticated biogra- 


yhy. 

non Erick. Sybil Ludington’s Ride. Illus. 
by the author. Ages 10-14. Viking, $2.50. 
Sybil shows outstanding courage when con- 
fronted with persistent danger. A_ lively 
narrative of the 1770's. 

Breck, Vivian. Hoofbeats on the Trail. Illus. 
by Hubert Buel. Ages 12 and up. Double- 
day, $2.50. Another book by the author ot 


High Trail who has spent many summers 
in the Sierra Mountains. 
Cavanna, Betty. Lasso Your Heart. Ages 12- 


17. Westminster, $2.50. The most recent of 
her many interesting and outstanding books 
for teen age girls. 

du Jardin, Rosamond. Class Ring. Ages 12-16. 
Lippincott, $2.50. A splendid story of home 
and school life. Other light, romantic books 


for teen-agers: Marcy Catches Up; 


Double Date and Practically Seventeen. 
Erdman, Loula Grace. The Wind Blows Free. 

Ages 12-16. Dodd Mead, $2.50. This ac- 

count of Melinda Pierce and her family 


who leave a comfortable home for a claim 
in the Panhandle of Texas recently won 
the American Girl-Dodd Mead competition. 

Howard, Elizabeth.. Peddler’s Girl. Ages 12 
and up. Morrow, $2.50. Fresh ana absorb- 
ing romance of life in a roaming peddler’s 
wagon during the last century. 

Jackson, D. V. S. Bold Venture. Ages 12 and 
up. Lippincott, $2.50. Highly recommended 


for horse-loving girls who like a touch of 
romance. 

Lovelace, Maud Hart. Betsy and the Great 
World. lus. by Vera Neville. Ages 12-16. 


Crowell, $2.50. Betsy of the popular Betsy- 


Tacy stories finds romance and adventure 
in her travels abroad. 

Malvern, Gladys. Jonica’s Island. Illus. by 
Corinne Malvern. Ages 12 and up. Mess- 
ner, $2.00. By the author of Tamar and 
Behold Your Queen. Stirringly well-written 
novels of the early Christian era. 

Mason, Miriam E. Yours With Love, Kate. 
Illus. by Barbara Cooney. Ages 12 and up. 
Houghton, $3.00. A delightful biography ot 
the beloved Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

McFarland, Wilma, ed. Then I/t Happened. 
Girls 12-16. Watts, $3.00. Twenty-one stor- 
ies with personal appeal and dramatic sig- 
nificance featuring some of our best writers. 

McIlvaine, Jane S. The Sea Sprite. Girls 12- 
16. Macrae, $2.50. Valuable sailing infor- 
mation is divulged in this story of Callie 
Prichard who needs more than wealth, 
social background, and beauty to be ac: 
cepted by the summer crowd. 

McLelland, Isabel. Hi! Teacher. Illus. by 
Mary Stevens. Ages 12 and up. Holt, $2.50. 
A girl’s first year of teaching in a one- 
room Oregon school house is characterized 
by suspense, romance and interesting com- 
munity relationships 

Redina, Laura Cooper. Summer for Two. 
Ages 12 and up. Little, $2.50. Debbie and 
Rachele find fun and romance on Cape Cod. 
A convincing novel by the author of Deb- 
bie Jones and Roommates. 


Robinson, Mabel. Strong Wings. Illus. by 
Lynd Ward. Ages 12-16. Random House, 
$2.75. Another Maine story by the author 
of the delightfully well-written Bright 
lsland. 

Wilder, Laura Ingalls. These Happy Golden 


Years. Illus. by Helen Sewell and Mildred 
Boyle. Ages 10-14. Harper, $2.00. This and 
many other volumes by this beloved author 
are current American classics. 





CAMPFIRE STORIES 


(Suitable for reading, telling, or both) 


Alden, Raymond MacDonald. Once There 
Was a King. Ages 9-12. Bobbs, $2.25. Tour- 
nament of stories. Should be shortened and 
adapted by teller. 


Assoc. for Child. Educ. Told Under the Magic 
Umbrella. Illus. Elizabeth Orton Jones. 
Ages 6-9. Macmillan, $2.25. Modern fanciful 
stories.7 old Under Spacious Skies. WUlus. by 
Wm. Moyers. Ages 8-12. Macmillan, $3.00. 
26 regional stories. 
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Bell, Thelma. Alounta‘n Boy and Yaller-Eye. 
Illus. by Corydon Bell. Ages 6-9. Viking, 
$2.00. Splendid Carolina mountain tales that 
read well. 

Belting, Natalia. The Moon Is a Crystal Ball. 
Illus. by Anne Marie Jauss. Ages 7-11. 
Bobbs, $2.50. Legends about the sun, moon 
and stars from the folklore of many lands. 

Bleecker, Mary Noel, chosen by. Big Music or 
Twenty Merry Tales. Illus. by Louis S. 
Glanzman. All ages. Viking, $2.50. Com- 


pilation of extremely amusing folk tales 
from various countries 

Beston, Henry. Henry Beston’s Fairy Tales. 
Illus. in color by Fritz Kredle. Ages 6-12. 
Aladdin, $5.00. revised edition of the 
best stories from the beloved Firelight and 
Starlight Fairy Books plus a few new tales. 
Told with beauty and humor. Kredle’s illus- 
trations catch the spirit of the narratives. 

Carlson, Natalie Savage. The Talking Cat. 
Illus. by Roger Duvoisin. Ages 8-12. Har- 
per, $2.00. Well-told and cleverly illustrated 
Canadian Folk Tales. 

Chaffee, Allen. Tawney Goes Hunting. Illus. 
by Paul Bransom, Ages 8-12. Random, $2.00. 
Story of a panther cub beautifully written 


and illustrated. 

Chase, Richard. Grandfather Tales. Wlus. by 
Berkeley Williams. Ages 9-12. Houghton, 
$2.75. Tall tales from the Appalachian 
Mountains. 

Coatsworth, Elizabeth. Thief Island. Illus. by 
John Wonsetler. Ages 9-12. Macmillan, 


$2.50. This thrilling mystery centers around 
an island in Maine. The House of the Swan 
also provides suspense for the listener. 

Felton, Harold. Pecos Bill. Illus. by A. A. 
Watson. Ages 9-12. Knopf, $2.50. More en- 

_tertaining folk lore. 

Fenner, Phyllis. Ghosts, Ghosts, Ghosts. lus. 
by Manning de V. Lee, Ages 10-14. Watts, 
$2.50. Popular anthology for boys and 
girls from outstanding authors. 

Gruenberg, Sidonie. More Favorite 

and New. Illus. by Richard Floethe. 
Ages 12 and up. Doubleday, $3.75. Com- 
bines the classics with the best of today’s 
writers tor juveniles. 


Stories 





Addresses of most of the pub- 
lishers listed in this article will 
be found in the Alphabetical 
Index of Suppliers, beginning on 
page 154, of the 1953 Camp Ref- 
suide.—Ed. 
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Harper, Wilhelmina. The Gunniwolf and Other 
Merry Tales. Ulus. by Kate Seredy. Ages 
6-9. McKay, $2.00. Ghosts and Goblins 1s 
also recommended. 

Hazeltine, Alice Isabel. Children’s Stories To 
Read or Tell. Ages 10 and up. Abingdon, 
$2.50. 37 selections of classical and modern 
writers. Selected Stories For Teen-Agers 
covers famous persons, adventure, animals 
and ranch life. Abingdon, $3.00. 

Jagendorf, M. A. Sand In the Bag. Ages 8- 
12. Vanguard, $2.75. Colorful Midwestern 
tales assembled by the editor of New Enyg- 
land Bean Pot and Upstate Downstate. 

Lampman, Evelyn S. Treasure Mountain. 
Ages 10-14. Doubleday, $2.50. The mystery 
of an old Indian treasure sustains the in- 
terest of this age level. 

Lang, Andrew. Blue Fairy Book. Illus. by 
Ben Kutchner. Ages 9-12. Longmans, $2.50. 
This and other books representing all the 
colors of the spectrum are now available 
in revised editions. 

McCord, David. Far and Few. Ilus. by Henry 

Kane. Ages 8-12. Little, $2.50 The 
rhythm, beauty and humor of this original 
verse will appeal to all campers irrespective 


of age. 

Malcolmson, Ann. Yankee Doodle Cousins. 
illus. by Robert McCloskey. Ages 8-lé. 
Houghton, $3.50. American folklore col- 
lection. 

Malone, Ted. (Russell, Frank Alden). Ted 


Malone’s Favorite Stories. Ages 12 and up. 
Doubleday, $2.95. 92 stories of people, 
places and things. Very popular. 
Papashvily, George and Helen. Thanks To 
Noah. Illus. by Jack Wilson. Ages 12 and 
up. Harper, $2.50. Excellent animal stories. 
Equally good is a group of Georgian folk 


tales: Yes and No Stories. 

Reese, John. The Shouting Duke. Illus. by 
Richard Horwitz. Ages 9-90. Westminster, 
$2.00. Funny fantasy of the Grand Duke 


Bello and his realm. 

Sperry, Margaret. The Hlen That Saved The 
World. Illus. by Per Bechman. Ages 7-10. 
Day, $2.25. Six lively stories of a Nor- 
wegian childhood. Superb for story telling 
or reading aloud. 

Tyler, Ann Cogswell. Twenty-four Unusual 
Original Stories. Illus. by Maud and Miska 
Petersham. Ages 9-12. Harcourt, $3.09. 
Suitable for boys and girls. 
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FAMILY STORIES 


(Suitable for both boys and girls) 


Aldrich, Mary B. Too Many Pets. Illus. by 
Barbara Cooney. Ages 8-12. Macmillan, 
$2.00. A delightfully amusing account of an 
interesting family and their pets. 

Anderson, Ethel Todd. Summer in Their Eyes. 
Illus. by Oliver James. Ages 12 and up. 
Winston, $2.00. Excellent faimily  relation- 
ships center around son’s and daughter’s 
plans for a Western vacation. 


Bailey, Carolyn Sherwin. A Candle for Your 
Cake. Illus. by Margaret Ayer. Ages 8-12. 
Lippincott, $2.75. Twenty-four birthday bi- 


ographies of “famous men and women pre- 
sented with convincing simplicity. Newbery 
Award for Miss Hickory. 

Barnes, Nancy. The Wonderful Year. Wlus. by 
Kate Seredy. Ages 9-12. Messner, $2.75. Ad- 
justment to life in Colorado proves joyous 
and inspirational. 

Beim, Lorraine. Just Plain Maggic. Illus. by 
Barbara Cooney. Ages 9-12. Harcourt, $2.50. 
Girls in this age group hastily add Maggie 
to their host of friends. 

Bishop, Claire Hutchet. Twenty and Ten. Illus. 
by Wm Pene du Bois. Ages 8-12. Viking, 
$2.50. Twenty French children show kind- 
ness and courage nm rheir treatment of ten 
Jewish refugees. We also recommend Five 
Chinese Brothers. 

Bowen, Vernon. The Wonderful Adventures of 
Ting Ling. Illus. by Kurt Wiese. Ages 7-10. 
McKay, 2.00. A jocular juggler’s assistant 
performs five impossible feats to win Dar 
Ling and a fabulous kingdom. Excellent 
illustrations. 

Brink, Carol. Family Grandstand. 
Jean Macdonald Porter. Ages 9-13. Viking, 
$2.50. An amusing story of the four re- 
sourceful Ridgways, a football hero and his 
tutor, and college traditions. Caddie Woed- 
lawn—an outstanding favorite—took New- 
bery honors. 


Illus. by 


Carr, Mary Jane. Children of the Covered 
Wagon. Illus. by Esther Brann. Ages 9-12. 
Crowell, $2.50. Superior story of the_ perils 
encountered by pioneers on the Oregon 
Trail. 

Caudill, Rebecca. Happy Little Family. Illus. 


by Decie Merwin. Ages 6-9. Winston, $2.50. 
This and Schoolhouse in the Woods depict 
the life of small children in the Kentucky 
mountains 

Chastain, Madye Lee. Bright Days. MTllus. by 
the author. Ages 9-12. Harcourt, $2.25. Mar- 
cy and Patty have exciting sixth grade ad- 
ventures despite a spoiled classmate wko 
wants to run things. Patty’s unconventional 
family adds humor and under;-anding. 

Clark, Ann Nolan. Little Navajo Bluebird. 
Illus. by Paul Lantz. Ages 6-9. Viking, $2.50. 
Well told story of modern American IJIn- 
dians. Herald Tribune Prize: Looking for 
Something with outstanding illustrations by 
Leo Politi 

Clark, a E. and Quigley, Margery. Poppy 
Seed Cakes. Illus. by Maud and Miska Peter- 
sham. Ages 6-9. Doubleday, $2.50. Aunt Ka- 
tushka brings intriguing presents from the 
old country. A marvelous interpretation of 

_ peasantry by the Petershams. 

Cleary, Beverly. Henry and Beezus. Illus. by 
Louis Darling. Ages 8-12. Morrow, $2.50. 
Henry Huggins aided and abetted by Beezus 
and her incorrigible sister Romona provide 
unbridled entertainment not only for the 
children but the grownups as well. 

Clymer, Eleanor. Thirty-Three Bunn Street. 
Illus. by Jane B. Miller. Ages 6-10. Dodd, 
$2.50. <A little girl finds sympathy, under- 
standing and permanency in a new neigh- 
borhood. 

Coatsworth, Elizabeth. Away Gocs Sally. Mlus. 
by Helen Sewell. Ages 9-12. Macmillan, 
$3.00. Others in addition to this Newbery 
winner: Houseboat Summer and Dollars for 
Luck. Especially recommended for all who 
love the sea. 

Dalgleish, Alice. The Davenports Are at Din- 
ner. Illus. by Flavia Gag. Ages 8-12. Scrib- 
ner, $2.50. Another delightful story for the 
entire family. 

Daringer, Helen F. Adopted Jane. 
Kate Seredy. Ages 9-12. Harcourt, 
sensitive portrayal of good family relation- 
ships. The appeal of her writing is also ap- 
parent in her historical novels. 

JeLeeuw, Adele L. Patchwork Quilt. Illus. by 
Cateau DeLeeuw. Ages 6-9. Little, $2.75 
An engrossing story for each patch 

luBois, William Pene. Twenty-one Balloons. 
Illus. by the author. Ages 9-12. Viking, $2.50. 
People who enjoy the explorer in this New- 
bery book will find Peter Graves very funny. 

“nright, Elizabeth. Spiderweb for Two. Illus. 
by the author. Ages 8-12. Rinehart, $2.50. 
Her books about the marvelous Melendys 
are awaited with as much enthusiasm as an 
pie generation awaited the St. Nicholas. 


Newbery Award for Thimble Summer. 
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Illus. by 


$2.00. A 
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Estes, Eleanor. Ginger Pye. Illus. by Louts 
Slobodkin. Ages 8-12. Harcourt, $2.50. Every- 
one who loves the Moffats (and who 
doesn’t?) and The Hundred Dresses will 
take delight in the most recent Newbery 
book. 

Garthwaite, Marion. Shaken Days. Illus. by 

Ursula Koering. Ages 10-14. Messner, $2.75. 

A series of disasters culminating in the 

earthquake of 1906 bring strength and cour- 

age to shy Megan Dyke. The same flair for 
story telling which pervades Shaken Days 


by Barbara Cooney. Ages 10-13. Doubleday, 
$2.50. Convincingly written story of a Finn- 
ish-American family. 

Lampman, Evelyn Sibley. Captain Apple's 
Ghost. Illus. by Ninon MacKnight. Ages 8- 
12. Doubleday, $2.50. A friendly ghost res- 
cues the recreational center from oblivion. 
Original and humorous. 

Lenski, Lois. Prairie School. Illus. by the au- 
thor. Ages 8-12. Lippincott, $2.50. These re- 
gional stories are all of the same calibre as 
her Newbery winner: Strawberry Girl. Her 
books for younger children are also com- 


mendable. 
MacDonald, Betty. Nancy <n Plum. Illus. by 
Hildegarde Hopkins. Ages 7-11. Lippincott, 


$2.50. The escapades of ah irresistible or- 

phans from Mrs. Monday’s select home. 
McCloskey, Robert. Homer Price. Mlus. by the 

author. Ages 9-12. Viking, $2.50. Excellent 





won for her Tomas and the Red Headed An- 
gel both the Elisworth Ford Prize and the 
California Commonwealth Medal. 

Gates, Doris. Blue Willow. Illus. by Paul 
Latz. Ages 9-12. Viking, $2.50. A sensitive 
story of migratory workers who long for a 
permanent home. 

Hale, Lucretia. Peterkin Papers. Illus. by Har- 
old Brett. Ages 8-12. Houghton, $3.00. 
Everyone should hecome acquainted with 
the delightfully dumb Peterkins and the en- 
ne i lady from Philadelphia. 


Haywood, Carolyn. Eddie and the Fire Engine. 
Illus. by the author. Ages 6-9. Morrow, 
$2.50. The possession of a fire engine, a pet 


goat and a_ loyal playmate make life inter- 
esting for both Eddie and Mrs. Haywood’s 
legion of fans. Children will want to reaa 
others in this series 

Hatch, Alden. Young Tke. Illus. by Jules Got- 
lieb. Ages 8-12. Messner, $2.50. This timely 
hiography of the President as a young man 
is coming 1n April. 


Holling, Holling C. Seabird. Illus. by the au- 
thor. Ages 9-14. Houghton, $3.00. This and 
his other beautiful picture books contain 


much information in story form. 

Jackson, C. Paul. Little Leaguer’s First Un- 
form. Illus. by Charles Klinger. Ages 8-12. 
Crowell, $2.50. ‘‘All-pants Johnny” substt- 
tutes for his brother who has the mumps. 

Hunt, Mabel Leigh. Ladycake Farm. Illus. by 
Clotilda Funk. Ages 6-9. Lippincott, $2.00. 
Wanm, friendly story of a happy colored 
family and their white neighbors. 

Kastner, Erich. Lisa and Lottie. Illus. by Wal- 
ter Trier. Ages 9-12. Little, $2.50. This 
charming story has won international ac- 
claim 

The Quarry 


Kingman, Lee. Adventure. Illus. 


Musgrave, 


Kamp Kiamesha—Paul Parker Photo 


entertainment for boys and girls. Centerburg 
Tales continues along the same vein. Won- 
derful pictures. 

McNeer, May. Up a Crooked River. Illus. by 
Lynn Ward. Ages 9-12. Viking, $2.50. The 
hilarious adventures of the four Renfroe 
children who are marooned on the River 


Queen. 

Moody, Ralph. Little Britches. Illus. by Ed- 
ward Shenton. Ages 10-14. Norton, $3.00. 
The hero’s ability to cope with pioneer con- 
ditions commands both the respect and un- 
divided attention of the reader. 

Florence. Mary Lizzie. Illus. by 

Robt. Candy. Ages 9-12. Houghton, $2.50. 

A first rate story of New York in the early 


1900’s 

Norton, Mary. The ‘Mayic Bed-knob. Ilus. by 
Waldo Peirce. Hyperion Press (Putnam), 
$1.75. Possession of a magic bed-knob gives 
three English children and all children from 
eight to eighty access to the supernatural 
realm. Profusion of well done illustrations. 

Orton, Helen Fuller. A/ystery in the Old Red 
Barn. Illus. by Robert Doremus. Ages 7-12. 
Lippincott, $1.75. This and her other books 
are just right for this age level. 

Renick, Marion. Pete’s Home Run. Illus. by 
Pru Herric. Ages 6-10. Scribner, $2.00. Also 
many other good books for the youthful 
sports’ aspirant. 

Robinson, Tom. Trigger John’s Son. Illus. by 
Robert McCloskey. Ages 9-12. Viking, $2.50. 
A modern Tom Sawyer 

Sawyer, Ruth. Maggie Bois Illus. { Maurice 


Sendak. Ages 8-12. Harper, $2.0 An in- 
domitable eight year old Fi 8g “hard to 
make her birthday-Christmas celebration a 


success. Told with the same warmth and 
magic as her Newbery Award: Roller Skates. 
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Sayers, Frances Clark. Ginny and Custard. 
Illus. by Eileen Evans. Ages 8-11. Viking, 
$2.00. Ginny and her kitten have an un- 
forgettable time in California. 


Sickels, Evelyn R. That Boy Johnny. Illus. by 
Jean Martinez. Ages 6-10. Scribner, $2.00. 
A vibrant account of Johnny and his pet 
lamb Mischief in a family of four girls. 

Seredy, Kate. The Good Master. Illus. by the 
author. Ages 9-12. Viking, $3.00. Equally 
commendable in text and illustration are 7he 
Singing Tree and The White Stag. 

Slobodkin, Louis. The Space Ship Under the 
Apple Trec. Ulus. by the author. Ages 9-12. 
Macmillian, $2.50. Eddie finds a space ship 
in his grandmother’s orchard. Amusing illus- 
trations, 

Smith, Eunice. Jennifer Is Eleven. Mlus. by 
the author. Ages 8-12. Bobbs, $2.50. Jennifer, 
her family and a calf named “Sir Prize” 
have an exciting summer on an_ Illinois 
farm. 

Swayne, Sam and Zoa. Great-Grandfather in 
the Honey Tree. Illus. by the authors. Ages 
6-9. Viking, $2.00. This fabulous hunting 
tale may be told effectively. 


PICTURE 


Pawnee. Illus. by 


Bell, Thelma Harrington. au : 
Viking, $2.00. Fas- 


Corydon Bell. Ages 6-9. 
cinating experiences of a “‘live’’ Indian doll. 

Bemelmans, Ludvig. The Happy Place. Illus. 
by the author. Ages 6-10. Little, $2.50. The 
marked-down Easter rabbit bring happiness 
to Central Park. Another must by the 
author of Sunshine and Madeleine. 

Bright, Robert. Richard Brown and the Dragon. 
Illus. by the author. Ages 5-9. Doubleday, 
$2.00. The author of the inimitable Georgie 
conducts an exhilaratingly amusing dragon 
hunt. Coming in April Hurrah For Freddie. 
A timely story of Coronation Day. 

Brown, Marcia. Skipper John’s Cook. Mlus. by 
the author. Ages 5-8. Scriber, $2.00. An 


Torrey, Marjorie. The Merriweathers. Illus. by 
the author. Ages 9-13. Viking, $2.50. Mutual 
understanding, helpfulness, mischief, mis- 
haps and good times are ingeniously com- 
pounded in this account of the Connecticut 
Merriweathers. 

Travers, Pamela. Mary Poppins Comes Back. 
Illus. by Mary Shepard. Ages 8-12. Har- 
court, $2.50. Mary Poppins returns to fas- 
cinate her charges the Banks and to mystify 
and delight children everywhere. 

Wilder, Laura Ingalls. Little House on the 
Prairic. Ulus. by Helen Sewell and Mildred 


Boyle. Ages 10-14. Harper, $2.00. ; 
Wright, Frances Fitzpatrick. Poplar Strect 
Park. Illus. by Margaret Ayer. Ages 7-11. 


Abingdon, $1.50. Judy Jemison’s second ad- 
venture packed summer at Number Eleven 


Poplar Street with Great Aunt Maria. 
Yates, Elizabeth. 4 Place for Peter. Illus. by 

Nora Unwin. Ages 8-12. Coward McCann, 

$2.50. Peter, a farm boy who has already 


made his appearance in Alountain Born and 
Once In a Year finds security and indepen- 
dence. The same distinguished story telling 
that won both Newbery and Herald Tribune 
awards. 


BOOKS 


entertaining story of Provincetown and Si 
who shipped as cook on the Liberty Bell. 

Burton, Virginia. The Little House. Illus. by 
the author. Ages 4-8. Houghton, $2.50. This 
Caldecott winner tells how a little house is 
moved to the city and then back to its 
Original location. Mike Mulligan and His 
Steam Shovel is another favorite. 

Creekmore, Raymond, Lokoshi. Illus. by the 
author. Ages 6-9. Macmillan, $2.25. Well- 
illustrated account of an Alaskan boyhood. 
Fujio: A splendid Japanese story. Beautiful 
lithographs. 

d’Aulaire, Ingri and Edgar Parin. Buffalo Bill. 
Illus. by the authors. Ages 7-11. Doubleday, 





Coming in June. ry 


the SUMMER ACTIVITIES 


Issue 


OF CAMPING MAGAZINE 


A ready-to-use compilation of scores 

ideas designed to help you make 
your 1953 camp season the best yet! 
Every idea pre-tested by other camp 


directors to assure its practicality. 
Ideas for program, operation, special 


events. Ideas to add zest, novelty, new 
experiences. 


Use the coupon 


below to 


Youll want your Summer Activities 
issue with you every day, all season 
long. So will your associate director, 
head counselor, program director, ac- 
tivities leaders, cabin counselors! Bet- 
ter order extra copies, so each can 
have his own. Copies will be shipped 
June Ist. Send order before May 10th. 


assure every 


member of your staff a copy of the idea-tull 


SUMMER ACTIVITIES ISSUE 


Please send me, at the special rates below, 
Activities issue of CamMpinG MAGAZINE. 
l- 4 copies ...... .. 30€ each 
5-15 40¢ each 


copies 
SHIP TO 
Street and No. 


City 


$2 


Cee remem ttt eee ee ee ed 


CAMPING MAGAZINE, 705 Park Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 


Enclosed is $.... 
16-25 copies 


26-over 


copies of the special June Summer 
to cover cost. 
30¢ cach 
25¢ each 


copies 
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$2.75. Another distinguished picture book 
by Caldecott medalists. 

Doane, Pegalie. A Book of Nature. Illus. by 
the author. Ages 8-12. Oxford, $4.00. A 
beautifully written and accurately illustrated 
text on the plant and animal life of the 
meadows, woods and sea of the Northeast 
quarter of the U. S. A must!! 

Duvoisin, Roger. A For the Ark. Illus. by the 
author. Ages 4-8. Lothrop, $2.50. For the 
youngest camper! 

Ehrlich, Bettina. Cocola Comes To America. 
Illus. by the author. Ages 6-9. Harper, $2.50. 
One of three charminb stories about a little 
Italian donkey. Oversized. 

Ets, Marie Hall. Mr. T. W. Anthony Woo. 
Illus. by the author. Ages 5-8. Viking, $2.00. 
This delightful tale of a cobbler and his 
mouse was a Caldecott runner-up. 

Klack, Marjorie. Ask A/r. Bear. Illus. by the 
the author. Ages 4-7. Macmillan, $1.75. Both 
pictures and text will appeal to very young 
campers. 

Forbes, Karine. 
Lisl Weil. Ages 6-9. 
drinking lion provides 
ment. 

Gannett, 
by Ruth Garrett. 
Irresistibly funny 
aginative tale. 

Gramatky, Hardie. Sparky. Illus. by the author. 
Ages 4-8. Putnam. $2.50. Another favorite 
for the boys and girls who like Hercules and 
Little Toot. 

Hader, Berta and Elmer. Little White Foot. 
Illus. by the authors. Ages 6-9. Macmillan, 
$2.00. A field mouse is the subject of an- 
other beautiful picture book by these ex- 
tremely popular artists. Caldecott award for 
The Big Snow. 

Henderson, Le 
Was Wild, 
Abington, 
received 
ing tale. 

wie. Dorothy and Nils. Daisy. Illus. by the 
author. Ages 6-9. Oxford, $2.00. Charming- 
ly illustrated farm horse story. 

Lathrop, Dorothy. The Skittle-Skattle Monkey. 
Illus. by the author. Ages 6-9. Macmillan, 
$2.25. A mischievous /monkey is handsomely 
portrayed by the first Caldecott medalist. 

Lattimore, Eleanor. Wu, The Gatekeeper’s Son. 
Illus. by the author. Ages 6-10. Morrow, 
$2.00. By the popular author of Little Pear 
and Bells for a Chinese Donkey. 

Lipkind, William. Boy With a Harpoon. Illus. 
by Nicholas Mordvinoff. Ages 6-10. Har- 
court, $2.00. The prize-winning Caldecott 
team of 1951 provide an energetic Eskimo 


story 

McGinley, Phyllis. The Alost Wonderful Doll 
in the World. Illus. by Helen Stone. Ages 
6-9. Lippincott, $1.75. This lovely doll story 
is charmingly illustrated. 

McCloskey. One Morning in Maine. Ulus. by 
the author. All ages. Viking, $2.50. Another 
triumph! The creator of Make Way for 
Ducklings (a Caldecott winner) and Blue- 
berrics For Sal at his best in both text and 
illustrations. 


The Thirsty Lion. IMlus. by 
Crowell, $2.00.. A pop- 
unusual entertain- 


Ruth S. My Father’s Dragon. Ilu. 
Ages 6-9. Random, $2.00. 
presentation of an i1m- 


Grand. When the Mississippi 
Illus. by the author. Ages 5-8. 
$2.00. The author of the well- 
Augustus series in a laugh provok- 


Milhous, Katherine. Patrick and the Golden 
Slippers. Illus. by the author. Ages 6-9. 
Scribner, $2.00. Philadelphia customs and 


fun cleverly depicted by the author-illustrator 
of the Egg Tree, Winner of 1950 Caldecott 
medal. 

Politi, Leo. Little Leo. Illus. by the author. 
Ages 6-9. Scribner, $2.00 Biographical story 
of Leo as a compelling young Indian in 
Italy. Gay, colorful illustrations. Caldecott 
medal for Song of the Swallows and a con- 
sistingly outstanding illustrator. Boat For 
Peppe also very good. 

Rounds, Glen. Whitney and the Rustlers. Ulus. 
by the author. Ages 6-11. Holiday, $1.25. 
Whitney and the Blizzard has the same de- 
lightful appeal for prospective cowboys 

Seuss, Dr. (Theodore Geisel). And To Think 
That I Saw It on Mulberry Street. Illus. by 
the author. Vanguard, $2.50. This and his 
innumerable other silly picture books appeal 
to people of all ages. An excellent substitute 
for comics. Coming in April: Scrambled Eggs 
Super. 

Seredy, Kate. Gypsy. Illus. by the author. Ages 
9-12. Viking, $3.00. A beautifully illustrated 
book for all lovers of cats. 

Ward, Lynn. The Biggest Bear. Illus. by the 
author. Ages 6-9. Houghton, $3.00. One oil 
our best known illustrators scores a hit on 
his initial literary attempt A _ little bear 
wends an intricate path to the zoo. 

White, Anne. The Story of Serapina. Illus. by 
Tony Palazzo. Ages 6-10. Viking, $2.50. En 
tertaining story of a baby sitting cat. Inimi- 
tably a by one of the best. 

Williams, Garth. Adventures of Benjamit 
Pink. Illus. by the author. Ages 6-9. Harper, 
$2.00. A funny tale by the illustrator o! 
Charlotte’s Web and other favorites. 

Ward, Nanda. The Black Sombrero. Illus. in 
color by. Lynn Ward. Ages, 4-8. Pellegrini 
$1.75. The poetic text can be read with eas: 
by the youngest campers and the illustra 
tions will be appreciated by all campers. 
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Teach Conservation With A Forestry 


HE FACETS of conservation are 
sO numerous and so extensive that 
the word itself has too often been in- 
adequately defined and misunderstood. 
The term “conservation” refers to all 
of our natural resources such as water, 
soil, forest, wild life, minerals, etc. 
and implies “wise use with minimum 
waste.” The forest, as one of these 
important natural resources, is used 
and enjoyed in our camping programs 
but its contribution to our lives in 
timber products and other material 
values is too frequently overlooked. 
In the winter of 1951-52 the 300 
acres of forest belonging to Camp 
Lanakila were put under a manage- 
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ment plan by the New England For- 
estry Foundation. Under the sugges- 
tions of this plan the camp could take 
the steps necessary to harvest its tim- 
ber crop annually, providing its own 
lumber and improving its future 
growth. 

Corespondence with the Foundation 
strengthened the idea that much of 
the suggested stand improvement could 
be done by campers, and it was felt 
that the eight boys making up a coun- 
selor-training group might be used to 
follow the suggestions in the man- 
agement plan. 

The Lanakila forest consists of some 
300 acres of second growth of white 
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pine and hemlock, with a large planta- 
tion of red pine, and moderately large 
stands of hard and soft maple, with 
lesser numbers of oak, beech and ash. 


Because of the overall schedules of 
the training program, it was not possi- 
ble to schedule as much forest work 
as we wished. Consequently each boy 
was scheduled two mornings each 
week as one of a group of four. 

Before entering the forest the boys 
were required to show proficiency in 
the use of the edged tools they would 
be using, and were taught the funda- 
mentals of forest surveying, crusing, 
pacing, and compass work. They were 
also taught the use of the Biltmore 
stick, the increment borer, and dia- 
meter tape. 

In the forest our first work con- 
sisted of cruising, type mapping, tree 
identification, mensuration, and 1n addi- 
tion, informal, on-the-spot discussions 
were held on tree diseases, parasites, 
forest communities, causes of malfor- 
mation, methods of silviculture, and 
ecological concepts as the boys could 
understand them. Fire fighting was dis- 
cussed by a representative from the 
State Department of Forestry, and 
under his direction the boys learned 
how to construct a fire line. In addi- 
tion the products, services, and values 
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of the forest were discussed in varying 
degree. 

The greater part of the work con- 
sisted of pruning and thinning of 
young white pine and hemlock stands 
up to about seven feet. The boys were 
shown why pruning is necessary and 
how thinning is as essential as pruning 
to produce clear straight logs. Although 
considerable supervision was necessary 
throughout this operation we sought 
to train the boys to make their own 
decisions as to what trees should be 
thinned or cut out. 

In the hardwood areas stand im- 
provement was confined to hard maple, 
oak and ash. Large ‘wolf’ pines and 
over mature hard maple were girdled 
to release or develop either soft or hard- 
wood understories, and seedling areas 
were released where possible. 

Approximately 25 years ago, several 
thousand red pine were planted in the 
area. At present these trees average 
from eight to ten inches DBH (Dia- 
meter Breast High), and show rapid 
growth rates which only recently have 
begun to slow down. A big start was 
made in the pruning of this area, one 
of the more valuable forest areas on 
the property. 

The final part of the forest program 
was a small lumbering operation in 


which two trees were selected for cut- 
ting by the boys. The boys did the en- 
tire job; putting in the undercut, fell- 
ing, limbing, bucking into 16 foot 
logs, skidding by hand to a loading 
dock, and loading on a camp truck. 
During this stage of the operation they 
were shown how to select the trees, 
estimate volumes, measure volumes 
with a cruise stick as well as with 
volume tables, and to allow for cull. 
Seven logs were obtained from the 
two trees, and the boys estimated a 
volume of 810 board feet. Next they ac- 
companied the logs to the mill where 
they watched the sawing process, and 
returned to camp with 833 board feet 
of new boards. 

It will be argued that a project of 
this type requires that the counselor 
in charge have a background of for- 
estry. Within limits this is true, and it 
certainly helps. However, because of 
the increasing importance of good 
forest management, numerous organi- 
zations are available at all levels of 
state government which are willing 
and happy to supply competent advice 
and help at the drop of a tree. The 
State or Extension Forester’s time 1s 
limited, and the camp personnel tak- 
ing on this job must resign itself to 
some outside reading if it is not fa- 
miliar with forest terminology or prac- 
tice. Again, a large number of non- 
technical publications are available 
from federal and state agencies, as well 
as from industry. 

In many ways this forest improve- 
ment work was the most interesting 
and productive part of the boys’ sum- 
mer. They enjoyed it, and worked 
hard and enthusiastically in all weather. 
The value of the experience to them is 
not measureable in ordinary terms. 
The value to the camp in terms of 
good lumber, healthy forest land, is 
measureable and will increase as the 
program continues. The value to the 
forest itself is not apparent in the 
near future, but in terms of forest 
health, improved growing conditions, 
reduction of harmful competition, and 
increasing interest on the part of the 
owners, this value is great. 

It will require a number of seasons 
for the entire camp area to be covered, 
but a start has been made, and even 
one year will show an improvement. 

The greatest expense of such a pro- 
gram is only of time, and such work 
is certainly well within the ability of 
any camp, and should be a part of the 
moral reason for any camp’s existence. 
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Group answers to 


questions on 


Better Camp Counseling 


ROBLEMS related to. securing, 
P icsisine and utilizing camp coun- 
seling staffs to best advantage are com- 
mon to nearly all camp directors, 1s 
the consensus of a group of ACA mem- 
bers in the Michigan Section who con- 
sidered this subject for an entire day 
at a recent meeting of the Section. 
The major problems they face, and 
suggestions from the group as to ways 
in which the problems can be solved 
or alleviated, are given in this article 
based on the report of the meeting. 


How can we select and use 17 
Q. and 18 year old high-school 
graduates as junior counselors, coun- 
selors-in-training, etc? 
A. It was felt that well selected young 
people from this age group can be 
useful in camp, but that they need 
carefully defined assignments and con- 
tinuous support from a_ responsible 
staff member. It was agreed that these 
junior staff members should operate 
only as program assistants, and under 
no circumstances should they be re- 
sponsible for a cabin group or any 
other assignment which would involve 
handling of camper relationships and 
similar topics. 


O How can we best handle the 


problems of program-specialists 
vs. cabin counselors, such as “status,” 
hours of duty, time off, salary, etc? 


A. The feeling of the group was that 
although both groups are equally im- 
portant to the camp staff, cabin, coun- 
selors are in essence (or need to be) 
more highly skilled than many pro- 
gram specialists. The suggestion was 
that camps need to define and then go 
ahead and train a group of young 
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college people in the area of “human 
relationships,” the subtle and highly 
skilled job of helping individuals and 
groups to relate to each other and 
become self-directed, democratically op- 
erating units within the camp structure. 


O How can we find ways to handle 
° problems of camp staff pay and 
ways to raise it, as well as ways to 
reach those young people who are 
looking for deeper compensations in 
camp work? 


A. Consensus was that study is needed 
to determine exactly why camps don’t 
reach more applicants from whom to 
select staff, and why there is such a 
heavy turnover in staff from year to 
year. It was agreed camps must accept 
the fact that staff will come primarily 
from the younger age group, and will 
be with us, by and large, only during 
their college years. Another feeling ex- 
pressed was that camps have not real- 
ly explored the sources for older, more 
mature counselors; teachers, for in- 
tance. The group recommended strong- 
ly that the ACA Section should op- 
erate a counselor referral service. 


How can camp administrative 
structure be improved so that 
counselors receive real support and 


help? 


A. It was reiterated that staff training 
begins with the initial interview with 
a prospective counselor and is a con- 
tinuing process through correspon- 
dence, pre-camp meetings, organized 
staff training on the camp grounds 
just prior to the opening of camp, in- 
training during the camp season, and 
the entire evaluation process. It was 
pointed out that camps must sharpen 


their tools of interviewing, balancing 
what they attempt to get from the 
prospective counselor with what he 
should get from the interviewer, to 
the end that when the final agreement 
is written it is without a shadow of a 
doubt a mutual enterprise. The feeling 
was expressed that new and improved 
ways of counselor guidance would not 
only improve counselor performance 
for the camp, but also add to their own 
fun of learning and growing in skills 
with people: 


O How can we better relate train- 
ing programs for 
counselors, 


teachers, 
workers and 
group workers to camps? 


recreation 


A. The consensus was that camps 
need to be in closer touch with such 
groups, that camps can assist them in 
field-work or field-practice experiences, 
and that at the same time closer con- 
tact would give camps a good source 
for staff members. 


O How can we improve the job of 

counselor evaluation by the 
camp, and of camp evaluation by coun- 
selors? 


A. To do an effective job a camp 
needs yardsticks of measurement — 
objectives, job descriptions, standards 
for job performance, observation and 
recording procedures, and face to face 
conferences. An atmosphere and en- 
vironment must be established which 
“frees people for expression.” Camps 
must think of evaluation as a con- 
tinuous process, and establish a frame- 
work in which this can become a real- 
ity. It is a time-consuming job re- 
quiring infinite patience and ample 
allotment of time, but a very necessary 
and helpful one if properly done. 








How one camp used 


quickly constructed 


Prefabricated Build 


TETIANA Council, Inc., Boy 
() Scouts of America, serving 
Rochester and Monroe County, N. Y., 
reports making effective use of pre- 
fabricated, vertical, cedar half-log 
buildings at its new 3,000 acre Adiron- 
dack “Massawepie Camps” near Tup- 
per Lake, N. Y., and at its Cutler 
Scout Reservation just outside Roches- 
ter. 

Following a successful financial cam- 
paign to enlarge its camping program, 
the Council found it necessary to es- 
tablish a going camp between Novem- 
ber and the following June. Adiron- 
dack temperatures prevented beginning 
construction at the new Massawepie 
Camps before April 1952, leaving only 
three months to bring a 300-boy camp 
into actuality. 

A series of 
Otetiana Council engineers and archi- 
tects and representatives of Universal 
Homes & Wood Products, Inc. resulted 
in designing of a T-shaped Central 
Lodge and Dining Hall 38 x 90 feet, 
accommodating 300 persons, and a 
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conferences between 








kitchen and storage section 28 x 40 
feet, using Brownlee prefabricated wall 
construction built around independent 
pilasters which carried the 38 ft. trusses 
and heavy roof structure. 

The main lodge was started about 
April 22nd, 1952. The superstructure 
was up in two days and the walls were 
all set in place in three or four more. 
Roof trusses were assembled in two 
days. Roof boards on the Mess Hall 
were completed in two days and root 
boards on the kitchen wing in about 
the same time. The actual roof took 
approximately a week on the Mess Hall 
and kitchen. 

The Mess Hall was completed about 
May 24th, or approximately one month 
after starting, using three men. Addi- 
tional buildings erected and completed 
by the June 26th deadline included a 
16° x 16 Cook’s Quarters, and a 
lo’ x 30° Canteen or Trading Post. 
Some work was also done on _ the 
shower bath during this time. 

The buildings have caused univer- 
sally favorable comment as to appear- 


Ings 


ance. Prefabricated buildings were also 
used at the Cutler Scout Reservation 
for three Troop Lodges. The Troop 
lodges and the large Central Lodge 
were constructed on concrete block 
walls and cement slab; other buildings 
had wooden floors and were placed on 
concrete block piers. Each Troop Lodge 
accommodates nine double-decker 
bunks in a large bunk room with fire- 
place and has a smaller kitchen and 
dining alcove in the rear. The _ pre- 
fabricated construction was flexible 
enough to meet all needs as to space 
of doors, windows, counters and _par- 
titions. 

According to Frederic Wellington, 
Scout Executive: “A comparison with 
costs of structures now being built in 
other camps seems to show that the 
prices are not out of line, when the 
saving in labor is considered against 
the cost of material. Certainly the 
structures were a fine answer to our 
need for rapid construction, and we 
continue to receive very favorable com- 
ment on their appearance.” 
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save — 
Store properly — 
Plan use of — 


FTER EACH MEAL the kitchen 

manager will have to decide 
what to do with the left-over food. 
Very little food need be thrown away. 
Most of it can be used to good ad- 
vantage if it is properly stored and 
kept in the deep freeze or walk-in and 
planned for. 

Every once in a while we serve lett- 
over food for an evening meal to the 
entire camp. The food can be put on 
trays at the serving windows. Campers 
come up to the window and help them- 
selves cafeteria style. Ask the program 
director to have two cabins at a time 
come to each window. Small amounts 
of left-over food which cannot be used 
this way may be taken to the coun- 
selors’ cabin tor the counselors to eat 
at night, 

Deep Freeze 

Left-over food put in the deep freeze 
should be labeled and a list of items 
made. As food is used up cross it off 
your list. A new list needs to be made 
about once a week. Try to use the 
food up soon. Write on your kitchen 
work sheet when you will use tt. 
Change the menus if necessary. Other- 
wise the deer freeze becomes too 
crowded. 

Walk-In Cooler 

Food you can use within a few 
days should be put in the walk-in 
cooler, with the exception of food you 
might want to send to the counselors’ 
hut. This might include salad or des- 
serts you can use at the diet table if 
you have a diet table. It might be a 
little bit of food you may cook for 
the help table. The men sometimes like 
the left-over potatoes on days salads are 
served as a main dish. We send left- 
over desserts and salads we do 
need in our meal planning to the coun- 


not 
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Lett-over Foods 


selors’ hut for counselors to eat at 
night. 
Ice Box 

We keep one shelf with small dabs 
of left-overs we might use for lunches 
out, etc. We keep another shelf with 
left-overs we plan to give to the coun- 
selors. 

Use of Left-Over Foods 

Baked beans, Rice, or Any casserole 
dish: These can be frozen and used at 
a cafeteria supper tor the entire camp 
or tor the help table, or kept for after 
camp when small numbers of people 
are served. 

Chicken and veal: Can be saved and 
used in a salad or for a party. 

Cocoa: Can be saved and used at the 
next meal. 

Iiggs: Try to serve eggs to camp on 
a weekend near the time you make 
potato salad. Left-over fried, boiled, or 
scrambled eggs can be used in potato 
salad, salad, Scrambled 
eggs can be ground in meat grinder 
and used in meat loaf. 

Fruit juices from canned fruit: Can 
be saved, mixed together and used in 


chicken etc. 


refreshments served to campers at 
night. Add bottled lemon juice to pep 
it up. 


Giblets: Can be saved from several 
meals and used for a supper with gib- 
lets and rice or can be served with 
chicken. To cook with rice, cook rice 
in juice that giblets have been cooked 
in. If necessary add some chicken soup 
for flavoring, cut up giblets in rice. 

Gravy: Do not throw away left-over 
gravy or beef juice. Beet gravy and 
juice can be used to flavor hamburgers 
or meat loaf. Other gravies may be 
used for flavoring, a base in Chop 
Suey, goulash, stew or hash. Use your 
judgement; the wrong kind of gravy, 
of course, could spoil your mixture. 


By Rutnu IssERMAN 


Ice cream: Can be kept until there 
is enough to serve the entire camp, or 
for a counselors’ Saturday night party, 
if they want ice cream. Mixture of 
left-over ice cream can be used at one 
meal for campers. 


When you lettuce 
wedges, plan to serve a tossed salad 
the next day. The outside leaves and 
wedges not used can be used in a 
tossed salad. 


Lettuce: serve 


Mashed potatoes: Can be made into 
potato pancakes. They can also be 
warmed the double boiler. 
Boiled, baked, or browned potatoes 
can be fried with onions. Potato salad 


over 1n 


cannot be frozen in the deep freeze. 


Meat: Can be frozen and used in 
many ways; veal in salads such as 
chicken or chef salads, hash, or chop 
suey; weiners in chef salad, hash, or 
chop suey; sliced meat for sandwiches. 


For suppers when most campers are 


on trips and you have to feed small 
groups who have not gone out of camp. 


Vegetables: All vegetables can be 
kept. They can be frozen and be re- 
used. We use them for a meal to camp- 
ers where we serve many kinds of 
vegetables, at a cafeteria style supper, 
at the help table, kept for after camp, 
or reused when some vegetable is being 
served. 


Salads: Can be used at the diet table. 
If you have several different kinds of 
salads left over in good condition add 
more fresh food and serve to entire 
camp. 

Trips and counselors’ lunches: Small 
amounts otf some foods that are too 
small to use in the dining room can 


be used for counselors’ junches out of 


camp and for trips. Fresh fruit of all 
kinds, deviled eggs, cold meat, cheese, 
etc. 
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1953 
Red Cross 


Aquatic Schools 








FFERING a unique opportunity 
() for training counselors for camp 
waterfront activities, 29 aquatic and 
small craft schools have been scheduled 
by the American Red Cross during 
the summer of 1953. 

Most of these 10-day sessions will be 
conducted in June, prior to the open- 
ing of the regular camping season, to 
provide instructor and leadership train- 
ing that will prepare graduates for 
service in camps and with community 
groups. 

Now in the 32nd year of operation, 
these intensive training schools are 
especially suited to the needs of camps 
because of the opportunities for train- 
ing in skill improvement, effective 
teaching methods and techniques, and 
camp waterfront leadership. 

The informal atmosphere and _ ex- 
perience of camp life at the schools 
also gives students and faculty mem- 
bers a rich opportunity to exchange 
ideas and experience on specific prob- 
lems relating to camping. 

As in the past five years, four schools 
will be devoted exclusively to instruc- 
tor training in boating, canoeing, and 
sailing. Graduates of these schools will 
be qualified to teach the recently de- 
veloped Red Cross certificated courses 
in these subjects. No formal swimming 
or life saving training is available at 
these specialized schools. 

At the aquatic schools, students re- 
ceive training in swimming, life saving, 
boating, canoeing, first aid, and leader- 
ship. They may enroll for instructor 
training in either first aid or water 
safety. 

Men and women are eligible to en- 
roll in the aquatic schools if they are 
18 years of age or older, in sound 
physical condition, and plan to use 
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this training to teach others. Persons 
enrolled for water safety instructor 
training should be reasonably strong 
swimmers. To attend the small craft 
school students must hold a current 
Red Cross certificate as a Water Safety 
Instructor, Senior Lite Saver, or Swim- 
mer, or the equivalent. Those who 
have had no experience in small craft 
work should have at least one year of 
aquatic school training. 


The all-inclusive fee for the 10 days 
of training ranges from $40 to $45 and 
covers board, lodging, texts and mate- 
rials, emblems and insignia earned. 
Further information and applications 
for enrollment may be obtained from 
local Red Cross chapters or from the 
directors of First Aid and Water Safety 
in Red Cross area offices located in 
Alexandria, Va., Atlanta, Ga., St. 
Louis, Mo., or San Francisco, Calif. 





Dates and locations of the schools 

scheduled for 1953 are as follows: 

Eastern Area 

Camp Kiwanis, South Hanson, Mass. 
—June 14-24. 

Camp Pequot, Norwich, Conn.—June 
16-26. 

Camp Trail’s End, Beach Lake, Pa.— 
June 16-26. 

Camp Silver Lake, Silver Lake, N. Y. 
—June 14-24. 

Camp Lutherlyn, Prospect, Pa—June 
| 3-23. 

Camp Limberlost, LaGrange, Ind.— 
June 14-24. 

Camp Child, Buzzards Bay, Mass. 
(Small Craft)—June 15-25. 

Camp Tevya, Brookline, N. H.—June 
14-24. 

Southeastern Area 

Camp Carolina, Brevard, N. C.—June 
8-18. 

Camp Carolina, Brevard, N. C—Aug. 
24-Sept. 2. 

Camp Roosevelt, Chipley, Ga.—June 
9-19, 

Tennessee A & I, Nashville, Tenn.— 
June 16-26. 

Northwestern State College, 
toches, La.—May 31-June 9. 

(Small Craft School—dates. and _loca- 
tion not determined. ) 


Natchi- 


Midwestern Area 


Lake Murray, Camp No. 2, Ardmore, 
Okla.—June 3-13. 

Camp Heffernan, Towanda, I!|—June 
7-17. 
Woodland Summer Camp, Eagle River, 
Wisc. (Small Craft)—June 10-20. 
Lake Okoboji Lutheran Camp, Mil- 
ford, lowa—June 14-24. 

Owasippe Scout Camps (Camp Beard), 
Whitehall, Mich.—June 14-24. 

Texas State College for Women, Den- 
ton, Texas—August 12-22. 

Lake Poinsett Methodist Camp, Arling- 
ton, S. D.—August 16-26. 

Lake of the Ozarks Camp 2-C, Kaiser, 
Mo.—August 19-29. 

Lake Geneva Naval Camp, Lake Gene- 
va, Wisc.—August 19-29. 


Pacific Area 


Camp Millwood, near Fresno, Calif. — 
July 1-10. 

Camp Tulequoia, near Fresno, Calif. 
—June 18-28. 

Twin-Echo, near Coeur d’Alene, Idaho 
—June 17-27. 

Granite Dells, near Prescott, Arizona 
—June 7-17. 

Beaver Lake, 
June 15-25. 

Emerald Bay, Catalina Island, Calit. 
(Small Craft)—June 20-30. 
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ACA NEWS 








Allen Cramer Named Chairman of 
ACA 1954. National Convention 


Announcement has been made of 
the committee chairmen for the 1954 
ACA National Convention to be held 
February 2-6 at the Hotel Statler in 
New York City. Allen Cramer, Gen- 
eral Chairman of the convention, heads 
up the Steering Committee now at 
work on plans for the conference. 





Allen Cramer 


The program division of this com- 
mittee is co-chaired by Arthur Selver- 
stone of the School of Education of 
New York University and Herman 
Baar of Camp Wenoah. Co-chairmen 
will also share the responsibility of 
the Operations Division. They are Max 
Oppenheimer, Surprise Lake Camp, 
and Howard Lilienthal, Camp Winne- 
bago. 

John Dreason, Children’s Aid So- 


ciety, and Otto Rosahn, Camp Birch- 
woods, will work together on the neces- 
sary job of directing the Finance Divi- 
sion. 

Public Relations for the National 
Convention are being directed by co- 
chairmen Frederic Lewis of the New 
York Herald Tribune Fresh Air Fund 
and Ethel Bebb of Redbook Magazine. 

Exhibits Committee chairman, James 
W. Moore, Camp Beechwood, reporis 
that more than half of the commercial 
exhibit space has already been sold. 

Allen Cramer, who has the job of 
correlating the efforts of all the com- 
mittee chairman, has had camping 
experience as director of a camp for 
the New York Diabetes Association, 
director of Camp Vacamas for the 
East Side Vacation Association and 
Camp Poyntelle for the Infants Wel- 
fare League. He and Mrs. Cramer now 
own and direct Camp Somerset, a 
private camp for girls in Maine. Mr. 
Cramer studied at Temple University, 
The New York School of Social Work 
and obtained his master’s degree in 
Camping Education at New York Uni- 
versity. 

The 23rd National Convention of 
the American Camping Association 
promises to be one of the biggest and 
best yet. Make a note on your calendar 


to attend the convention on February 
2-6, 1954. 





Wisconsin Host to Last of 
the Regional Conventions 


The final Regional Convention will 
be held April 29-May 2 at Green Lake, 
Wisconsin. The late scheduling of the 
Region V convention will enable a 
good part of it to be held outdoors 
in the attractive setting of the Amert- 
can Baptist Assembly Grounds. 

Final program plans include general 
sessions, kindred group meetings, over 
30 workshops, counselor training  ses- 
sions, demonstrations including camp- 
raft and Indian lore, and exhibits. 

The April 29 meetings will hear 
ilks by Barbara Ellen Joy, owner of 
he Joy Camps and past-president of 
\CA, and Douglas Monahan, Youth 
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Secretary of the Illinois Area YMCA. 

Kindred group meetings highlight 
the program for Thursday, April 30 
along with Section meetings and a 
“Hoe Down” for all. 

A Paul Bunyan Breakfast will start 
off the convention activities planned 
for Friday, May 1. Panel discussions, 
workshops, and an Indian Ceremonial 
Campfire are also scheduled. 

The final day of the conference, Sat- 
urday, May 2 will be devoted to coun- 
selor training sessions and a talk by 
Dr. John Wanamaker, naturalist and 
writer, of Principia College. 


The Region V Convention will be 


attended by camping people from 
North and South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, and Illinois. In addition, 
many ACA members who were unable 
to attend other regional conventions, 





Ray EF. Bassett 
Region V Convention Chairman 


will want to share in the valuable ses- 
sions and fun of the final conference 
of a series of highly worthwhile re- 
gional conventions. 


Food Service 


Booklets Ready 


Three food service bulletins pub- 
lished by New York State College of 
Home Economics at Cornell University, 
are now available. “Camp Food Ser- 
vice Management” $.25, by Dorothy 
M. Proud, replaces “Camp Kitchen 
Management” with a revision and ex- 
pansion of the material found in the 
original booklet. 


“A Central Camp Building for Ad- 
ministration and Food Service” $.25, 
by Ruby Loper, Dorothy Proud, Agnes 
Carlson and Paul Hoff, deals with the 
space required for food service and 
the kitchen equipment needed. Meth- 
ods of construction and appearance of 
the buildings are considered. 

“Quantity Recipes” $1.00, by Marion 
Wood and Katharine Harris, gives 
recipes for 50 and basic guides for 
guantity food preparation for service 
in small institutions, schools, camps 
and community groups. 

All three booklets are available from 
Mailing Room, Roberts Hall, Ithaca, 
N. Y., on receipt of necessary remit- 
tance. 
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BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAINS fi. WoUUR, 
ELIMINATE GERM-SPREADING [imams Fonte 
WASH FIXTURE CONTACTS — 


* No Faucets to Touch 
* Bowl is Self-Flushing 


@ “What kind of sanitary facilities do you have?” is an ever more frequent 
question posed by campers’ parents. The importance of the right answer, 
BRADLEYS, is evidenced in the rapidly increasing use of Bradley Washfoun- 
tains in the finest camps all across the country! 

Bradley’s matchless sanitation is assured by eliminating germ-spreading and 
contagious faucet and washbasin contacts. Washers’ hands touch only a clean 
spray of tempered running water. There are no faucets — foot-control leaves 
hands completely free! And the self-flushing bowl! prevents collection of contam- 
inated water. Bradleys are available in full-circle and semi-circle 36” and 54” di- 
ameters in standard and juvenile heights serving up to 10 washers simultaneously. 

In addition to their superb sanitation, Bradleys are economical to install, use 
and maintain. Piping connections are cut up to 80%, hot water and total water 
consumption is lowered, and cleaning is easy and many times faster. 


BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO. 
2263 W. Michigan Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
Full information is 


B, ADA F “ yours in new Cata- 
Whe pouty — 4 Wii 
your copy now. 


Distributed Through Plumbing Wholesalers 













This summer, thrill your campers with a fleet 
of swamp-proof racing SAILFISH. For an 
exciting shop project, have them assemble 
the boats from low cost SAILFISH Kits. Or, 
buy them factory-finished for a fraction of 
what most sailboats cost. Easy to sail. Com- 
pletely portable. Care-free maintenance. Write 


today for literature and special camp terms! 


ALCORT, Inc., Waterbury, Conn. 
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Camp Planned for 
Diabetic Children 


A camp for diabetic children will 
open for the fifth season under the 
auspices of The Chicago Diabetes Assn., 
Inc. from July 21 to August 10 at 
Holiday Home, Lake Geneva, Wisc. 

In addition to the regular personnel 
of the camp, there will be a staff of 
dietitians and resident physicians, train- 
ed by the Association in the care of 
diabetic children. 

Boys and girls, ages eight to 14, will 
be accepted at a fee of $150. which 
covers the three-week camping period 
and transportation from Chicago. Ap- 
lications may be obtained from Service 
Unit, Chicago Diabetes Assn., 110 
South Dearborn St., Chicago 3. 





American Camp 


Week, April 20-26 


MERICAN Camp Week, April 

20-26, is the time each year when 
camping people point up their year- 
around publicity campaigns and _ tell 
the public just how big camping is 
and what a good job it is doing. This 
year ACA Sections and individual 
members will be working to make the 
public increasingly camp conscious. 
Localities all over the country will be 
the scene of all or many of the follow- 
ing activities designed to make the 
public sit up and take notice of camp- 
ing. 

Mayors or Governors will officially 
proclaim American Camp Week and 
newspapers will carry publicity and 
feature stories on both private and or- 
ganizational camping in their vicinity. 

Local radio and television stations 
will carry news and programs about 
camping and sporting good stores will 
feature camping equipment. Meetings 
of women’s clubs, PTA, church groups, 
and business men’s clubs may be de- 
voted to sessions on how the members 
can improve camping. Some camping 
scholarships may come from these 
meetings and there will certainly be 
awakened interest in camping. 

Many camps will hold camper re- 
unions during American Camp Week, 
either at the camp site or in-town. 
Others will hold family outings at the 
camp with a big cook-out for all. 

Many schools will feature camp ac- 
tivities during the week. Movies and 
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slides taken at camps nearby will be 
shown in school assemblies and classes 
will work together on projects related 
to camping. 

Don’t be surprised to see what looks 
like a pioneer camp set up in a local 
park. Such camp sites will spring up 
during camp week to demonstrate 
actual camping skills to the public. 

Stores all over the country will set 
up additional displays and allot booth 
space to Scouts, “Y” groups, Camp 
Fire Girls, etc. 

ACA Sections and members will be 
working to bring organized camping 
to the public’s attention during Amert- 
can Camp Week for they all realize 
that the concentrated efforts of people 
connected with every form of camp- 
ing, private, organizational, school, 
and church, will also be devoted to 
publicity for camping. ACA’s goal of 
“Better Camping for All” will be real- 
ized more quickly if the public sup- 
ports camping and the more public 
knows the more support camping will 
have. 





Dates Ahead 


April 13-19—National Boys’ Club 


Week. 
April 19-25—National YWCA 
Week. 
April 20-26—American Camp 


Week. 


April 29-May 2—Region V Con- 
vention, Green Lake, Wisc. 


June 8-13—ACA Central New 
York Section Leaders Training 
Camp, Hidden Valley Camp, 
Watkins Glen State Park, N. Y. 


June 15-22—Trip and Camp- 
crafts Counselor Training Con- 
ference, Blazing Trail, Den- 


mark, Me. 


June 21-28—Canoeing and Sail- 
ing School, Camp Kehonka, 
Wolfeboro, N.H. 


Feb. 2-6, 1954—ACA National 
Convention, Hotel Statler, 


New York City. 
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Canoe Trip Guide, 
Map Offered 


The US Forest Service has prepared 
an attractive guide to canoe trips in 
the Superior National Forest. The 
booklet describes the territory and 
gives some of its history. General in- 
formation on equipment, food sup- 
plies, safety, and camp sites is included. 

Twelve canoe routes are mapped 











How To Delight Campers 


Boost Enrollments, Too! 








out, giving distance and actual travel- 
ing time. The scenery and fishing op- 
portunities found along the routes are 
routes described are 


also noted. The 


shown on a detailed map inserted in 


the booklet. 


Interested camp people may obtain 


copies of “Canoe Routes — Superior 
National Forest” from the Forest Su- 
pervisor, Federal Building, Duluth, 


Minnesota. 





OVER 900 
CAMPS USE 
THE 
NRA PROGRAM 


Here’s an easy, 
delight 
camp enrollments: Set up a safe rifle 


inexpensive way to 


campers and thus_ increase 
range now. Feature the NRA‘s popu- 
lar Summer Camp Shooting Program 


this summer. 


It’s a program your campers will wel- 


come. For, traditionally, boys—girls, 


too—find rifle shooting a thrilling, 
stimulating sport. And it requires only 
a relatively small 


started! 


investment to get 


Over 900 summer camps now use the 
“complete-package” shooting program, 
offered by the National Rifle Associa- 
range construction 


tion. It includes 


plans, instructor placement service, 
instruction manuals and camper hand- 
books, plus a whole series of quali- 
awards and 


teams and 


fication 
matches’ for 


competitive 
individuals 


alike. 


The cost? Only $5.00 for the com- 
plete package. Your NRA charter en- 
titles your camp to these and many 


other important benefits and services. 


A rifle program, properly conducted, 
will make money for your camp... 


NOW is the time to get started. Mail your check today—or 
write at once for additional information. 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASS’N 


1601 Rhode Island Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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help make their HANDS 
MORE CREATIVE with 
x-acto Knives and Tools 


X-acto precision knives and tools give untrained 
hands the confidence that makes them creative. 
X-acto originates attractive handicraft projects 
... goals easily accomplished. The finished prod- 
uct gives the pride of achievement that comes 
only with doing something well with the hands. 
For your campers’ activities... boat whittling, 
model airplanes, woodcarving, leathercraft 
model railroads or any other handicraft .. . 
select ‘‘designed-for-the-job” X-acto knives, tools 
and handicraft kits. X-acto offers the complete 
line of handicraft knives, interchangeable 
blades, tools and attractive kits. 


From 25¢ to $30.—at dealers everywhere 


—or contact your jobber. 





Send 10¢ to cover postage 
for our new Illustrated 
28-page Catalog. 






X-acto Crescent Products Co., Inc. 
440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York 
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Leaders’ Courses 


Scheduled 


Opportunities for training and out- 
door experiences for women leaders 
cf all kinds of groups — organiza- 
tion or private camps, in-town groups, 
or clubs — will be offered this sum- 
mer at Derrybrook in southern Ver- 
mont. 

Two of the training periods of in- 
terest to camping people are: 

June 11-21, camp leadership training 
course in skills, program activities and 
nature, designed for inexperienced 
counselors. The fee for the ten-day 
course is $50. 

September 21-28, a period of relaxa- 
tion, talk, advanced skill training, and 
outdoor fun open only to camp lead- 
ers with three or more years of ad- 
ministrative experience. The fee for 
the week is $35. 

Derrybrook is directed by Catherine 
T. Hammett, ACA president, and 
Marie Gaudette, national Girl Scout 
executive. For further information on 
the courses write to Derrybrook, Box 
97, Pleasantville, N. Y. 


Training Sessions 


Set for Counselors 


The New Jersey State School of 
Conservation at Branchville is offering 
a series of spring week-end programs 
and summer courses on conservation 
and education. 

Two of the school’s spring confer- 
ences which will be of interest to 
camping people are: 

May 22-24, Intercollegiate Science 
Conference. Highlights of this week- 
end will include natural science field 
trips conducted by outstanding leaders 
in the field. A program and applica- 
tion form may be obtained from Mr. 
Herman Lepp, State Teachers College, 
Newark, N. J. 

June 5-7, Intercollegiate Camping 
and Outdoor Education Conference. 
Counselors, camp directors, ACA mem- 
bers, and all others interested in any 
phase of camping are welcome. The 
week-end will offer on-the-spot train- 
ing in skills, outdoor cooking, nature, 
handicraft, etc. Write to Mr. Edward 
J. Ambry, School of Conservation, 

















BOONDOGGLE RACK 





FREE with 1200 Yd. Orders 


Convenient Rack or Cabinet Dispenser pro- 
vided as a special service to camps. Can 
be tacked on wall or placed on table for 
easy unwinding. No loose spools. High- 
est quality lacing in beautiful colors. In- 
struction booklet included. 


Each Cabinet contains twelve 100-yard 
spools, our standard color assortment, or 
you may specify colors. 


12 SPOOLS — $13.50 


NEW CATALOG — 56 pages describing 
over 1,000 items. Please write on organi- 
zation stationery. 








337 University Ave. 
Rochester 7, N_ Y. 









CRAFT SERVICE 


Over ao DECADE of Service 

















Your F riends aoe 
And Theirs! 


To protect their clothes and belongings, 
to identify them, to avoid ownership 
disputes, to insure orderliness and econ- 
omy, there’s nothing like marking with 


9 
Ss 
WOVEN NAMES 


For many years Cash’s Names have been 
the friends of campers and camp owners 
alike. They are permanent, easily at- 
tached, cost little, save much. Most 
camps and schools recommend them. 


Your campers—and your camp—ought 
to use Cash’s Woven Names. Ask about 
our service to camp and school owners 
and directors. Write us now. 


CASH’S 


53 Camp St., South Norwalk, Conn. 








6 Doz. $2.75 12 Doz. $3.75 NO-SO CEMENT 
itina 7 Dan. $3.25 24 Rae $5.75 25c a Tube 
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State Teachers College, Upper Mont- 


clair, N. J. for further information. 









The summer courses offered by the 


school will begin June 19 and con- TT 2 fo _« selon teat | 
tinue through September 6. Courses, fnw NICACTER iter ‘DEFENSE 


taught in cotaiiians classrooms, will in- 
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Forces, by other govern- — 
mental agencies, by hos- _ 


Nature Workshop pital, by emergency ond! 
| d ° disaster units, by indus- 
Planned in J une trial clinies and first-aid 


stations... 
A nature workshop, planned for 


camp counselors, will be held at the | 
Morton Arboretum in Lisle, Ill. on | VASELINE STERILE PETROLATUM 
June 14 to 27. While the workshop ance ban 


will offer field trips, games, crafts, 
songs, and teaching devices, the em- 
phasis of the two-week program will cs 
; i OOO EEE 
NO 


“Mow rune sce have been adopted by 


eee 7 Mut ‘surgeons as standard pro- 
etic rie No. 1: 3” X 36” | “ i 
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be on nature study. 


The workshop will, like other Ar- 


boretum activities, be a non-profit ven- 











ture. Participants will pay only for 
their living expenses. Information will 
be mailed to camping people upon re- 











N (12 in carton) | fessionally-trained aid 
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ready - made, ready - to - 
apply dressing of their : 
choice. ; 
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Camping Magazine 
Now Indexed Specify these superior dressings in 
| : the foil-envelopes to your supplier. 

Word has been received that Camp : 


ING 1s now indexed in THE EDUCATION | CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO., Cons’d 


[npex. This resulted from a growing L- Professional Products Division New York 4, N. Y. 
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librarians throughout the country. Such ee a poe a bes a 
requests are reported to the publishers — 
- Tue Epucation INpEx and deter- 
mine the inclusion of periodicals in Year after Year .. 
the publication. ... They return to the Camp with the "Tramp." 
THe Epucation INpex is published i IT’S BOUNCING GOOD FUN! 
by the H. W. Wilson Co., New York oe RON 2 Fa SEITE AE Be 
City, and is on file in most public li- ~ SESE ES ee EXERCISE-SPORT 
praries. Write for FREE 
Inclusion of CAamMpinG MAGAZINE LITERATURE 
irticles in the index will facilitate re- 
earch work on program, camp opera- NISSEN 
“on, maintenance, etc., by camp direc- TRAMPOLINE 
rs, camp staffs, and students. All Reg. U.S. Patent Office 
ticles < x eac 
Le 200 A Avenue N.W. Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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AMERICAN 
Approved 


PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT 


Unsurpassed in Design, 
Safety and Performance 





@ It’s the plus factor that makes 
American the most respected name 
in Playground Equipment... Plus 
in design—American leads the field. 
...Plus in performance—Approved 
Equipment stronger, more ruggedly 
built to assure a lifetime of perfect 
repair-free service... Plus in safety — 
for American craftsmen are aware of 
their responsibility for the safety of 
your children. Thus, with American 
you receive far superior design and 
performance and unmatched safety. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


oN 


AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 


ANDERSON, INDIANA ia 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 
PLAYGROUND & SWIMMING POOL EQUIPMENT 
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HIDE AND SEEK | 
A" HOMEGROWN" DEER 

ONE PLAYER 
A\DES DEER 
— Rest TRY 

To FIND (T—> 


1951, The Register 
and Tribune Syndicate 


TRY I 


CONSTRUCT A CRUDE 
SKELETON 





















ERG. 


SNEET— 


Did you know that you can hold a __ braced with a cross brace like the cross 
“Deer Hunt” right in your own camp in the letter A. Use lath or shingle 
with a deer that you make yourself? nails to nail on a 10-inch tail strip 
We have a lot of fun letting a camper and a double 16-inch brace for the 12- 
hide the deer while everyone is busy, inch head board. Whittle a pair of 
and then announcing that the first one — branches and nail them on for antlers. 
who can find the deer will get to Tack on large cardboard ears, and 
hide it next! wrap the body with a long two-inch- 

Our deer’s body is made from 1 x 4 wide strip of burlap cut by going 
inch boards 28 inches long. (Any around and around a burlap sack. 
light rough boards will do.) Then we Paint on large black eyes, and the 
nailed on four 24-inch lath legs, spread homemade deer is ready to hide and 
apart like a carpenters saw horse, and _ seek! 












ow! pe fing 


Our new 4-page “Campchem Llp 
Reporter” and 4-page “Camp 

Chemical News Release” is in the 4: 
to you now. Exciting new developments! 
Write to have our rebresentative call. 




















Thanks for your answering “How.” Yes, we will be glad 
to help you on the following “Hows.” 
Write for Literature. 


How can we eliminate odors in our sewage system? 
How can we get clean dishes? 
How can we eliminate weeds and poison ivy? 
How can we keep our kitchen floor white and clean 
and no grease? 
How can we keep our toilets clean and odorless? 
How can we have a flyless camp? 
How can we eliminate mice and rats quickly? 
How can we use those new chemicals for the septic tank? How 
does it eliminate pumping? 
Yes, and another 128 “Hows.” One for each of the products 
manufactured by us. Write us regarding any particular “How.” 


CAMP CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


SECOND AVENUE and 13TH STREET 
BROOKLYN 15, NEW YORK 
Phone: HYacinth 9-1000 


Representatives, Branches, or Distributors in many principal cities in U.S. and Canada 
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Picture Contest 
Planned for Camp 


A summer camp photography con- 
test of special interest to camp directors 
has been announced by The FR Cor- 
poration, New York. The contest 1s 
open to all boys and girls attending 
private or organizational camps. 


The contest will stimulate interest in 
an active photography program, includ- 
ing picture-taking, developing and 
printing, and nature study will take 
on new importance through camera 
trips. National and regional exhibits 
of outstanding photographs will pro- 
vide dignified publicity for participat- 


ing camps. 


Awards will be made in the follow- 
ing categories: Group activities in 
camp, Waterfront activities, Animals 
and birds, Flowers and trees, Camp 
buildings, Interiors, Scenic views, and 
Individuals. An FR Home Develop- 
ing and Printing Kit (retail price, 
$8.15), which contains necessary chem- 
icals and equipment, will be awarded 
for each of the five best pictures in 
each category, making a total of 40 
kits to contest winners. A top award, 
which will be a four-week scholarship 
in camp in 1954, will be given for the 
outstanding Camp Picture of 1953. 


Contest judges will be selected by 
FR from among experts on outdoor 
photography. Under contest rules, en- 
tries must be submitted by August 3. 
Prize-winners who have developed 
and printed their pictures with FR 
photographic chemicals or equipment 
(as attested to by a statement signed 
by the camp director) will receive an 
extra prize of a new FR enlarger (re- 
tail price, approximately $25.00). 


Names of contest winners will be 
announced August 20. Winning pic- 
‘ures and honorable mentions, with 
camp name accredited, will be released 
to newspapers and _ periodicals. The 
>ictures will also be shown at exhibits 
o be set up in key cities in the fall 
cad winter. 


Camp directors who would like to 
nave more information should contact 
‘ir. Lawrence R. Fink, president, FR 
Corp., 951 Brook Ave., New York 56. 
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News of Sections 


REGION II 


Central New York Section will 
hold its annual Upstate Camp Con- 
ference on April 16-17 at the YWCA 
in Syracuse. In addition to the main 
speaker, Dr. Frank Lloyd, Executive 
Director of the Dept. of Hygiene at 
New York City College, several dis- 
cussion groups have been scheduled. 

Topics which will be discussed in 


these groups include: precamp train- 


ing, program, health, administrative 
records, facilities and planning, and 
camper participation in program plan- 
ning. 

The theme of the conference 1s 
“Achieving Camping Objectives.” 


New Jersey Section heard a lively 
camper panel discuss what they liked 
and didn’t like about camping at its 
March 12 meeting in Newark. The 
campers, much to the camp directors’ 
satisfaction, agreed that 
camp was wonderful and contributed 


generally 

















*Low, Low, Labor Costs. Even unskilled help can bake 
everything... with Downyflake fully prepared mixes. 


*No Multiple Ingredient Costs. One known cost — the 
cost of the mix — replaces that of many ingredients. 


*Let Downyflake Mixes be your“baking department”. | 
Solve all your baking problems the easy “add 


water-mix” Downyflake way. 


your baking problems 


solve all 


ith 








P. with minimum labor and ingredient costs. 





TOP QUALITY 


2 g Downytlake 


f0 save you time, effort 
and labor costs. 


AVAILABLE in 5 Ib. BAGS 





Cake Mix. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

Downytlake 
as 

| 

| 


BAKING MIX ae 
DIVISION Street ..... 
Doughnut Corp of America Wl i ae 


393 Seventh Ave. New York 


Name of Director 
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Downyflake Baking Mix Division 
Doughnut Corporation of America 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a free sample of Downyflake 
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A NEW quantity cookbook 4 


ONE-POT 
COOKERY 


by EIDOLA J. 
BOURGAIZE 


Author of 
MORE FUN 
IN THE WATER 
a beach and 
swim fun book. 








Just a 


233 easy-to-make, inexpensive, tasty dishes é 
that campers of any age can cook quickly 

over campfire or camp stove using only ¥ 
one pot. From her experience as a Girl 
YWCA Mrs. 
Bourgaize has created a practical cook- 
book of tested recipes for camps, camp- 
all outdoor and 


Scout and camp director, 


outs, hikes, picnics and 
indoor cookery. Camp chefs, boys and 
girls, beginners and old-timers will find 
many new ideas for hearty, appetizing, 
nourishing dishes, and numerous prac- 
tical menu hints in this book. For extra 
convenience, the book is bound in “‘steno 
notebook” style, so that it may be opened 
to any page and stood upright for easy 
reference. All recipes serve twelve hungry 


persons. 


Washable covers. Indexed. .............. $2.50 





The CAMP 
PROGRAM 
BOOK 


Prepared for the 
National Recreation 
Association by 
CATHERINE T. 
HAMMETT 
and VIRGINIA 
MUSSELMAN 


“A haven for leads and ideas.” 
says Camping Magazine 








E A great, big program book, packed with 
* experience, ideas and material. Unlike 
other books, which present only aspects 
£ of program and activities, this encyclo- 
pedic book considers the program as a 
g whole—everything that 
lite as it relates to the camper. It shows 


goes into camp 
how camp activities develop out of nat- 
ural situations how the techniques 

E of group leadership can be used to de- 
program that is indi- 


velop an activity 


genous—not just separate activities. 


Illustrated. Indexed. $5.00 


& At your bookstore or direct 


H ASSOCIATION PRESS 


a 291 Broadway ° New York City 7 
mBHHHHH Hk 
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several worthwhile program sugges- 
tions. 

The April 14 meeting of the Sec- 
tion will be held in Plainfield. The 
Section has found that by holding its 
meetings in different towns in the 
North Jersey area, more members are 
able to attend. 





New York Section met on March 
17 at the Herald Tribune Auditorium. 
The meeting’s topic was “The Camp 
Staff — Selection, Training, and Eval- 
uation.” Several ACA members ex- 
plained their successful procedures and 
the audience contributed additional 
opinions as well as questions directed 
at the panel. 

The Section also heard a short re- 
port on a new insurance plan and 
news on progress of Section activities. 


REGION III 


Lake Erie Section met on March 
10 to hear Mr. Ray Fisher, Associate 
Professor of Social Group Work at 
Western Reserve University, discuss 
“How to Improve Camp Program by 
Grouping Children in Camp.” 

The Section’s Spring Workshop 
Caravan will be held on April 18 and 
19. 

The Lake Erie Section has invited 
the rest of Region III to hold its 1955 
Regional Convention in Cleveland. 
This action was unanimously approved 
by the Regional Advisory Board. Mr. 
James F. Whyte of the YMCA has 


been selected as 1955 Convention 
Chairman. 

REGION V 

Chicago Section considered the 


question of Health and Safety in 
Camp at is March 19 meeting. The 
topic included such questions as what 
type of insurance is necessary, how to 
prevent accidents, what type of in- 
firmary is needed and what steps to 
take in case of an epidemic. 

“Better Camping Through Better 
Training” will be the theme of an 
all-day meeting to be held on April 11 
at the Winnetka Community House. 
Hugh Ransom, executive secretary of 
the ACA, will be the keynote speaker. 
Directors have been asked to bring 
their staff members to the meeting to 
hear the speaker and to participate in 
discussions on methods of staff train- 
ing, programming, and director-coun- 
selor-camper relationships. 















































FOOD SERVICE 
EQUIPMENT 





Everything for 
Camp Kitchens and 


Dining Rooms 


Write for Free Copy of 
Our 276 Page 
Reference Catalog 


NATIONAL 


CHINA & EQUIPMENT CORP. 
214-18 EAST FOURTH STREET 
MARION, INDIANA 











¢ 





Get the best reasonably 
priced . . . when you want it! 
Our vast stocks of leathers, 


lacings, kits, tools and acces- 
sories, assure you of prompt 
delivery on complete orders. 


In the leather field since 1919, 
Sax Brothers offers one of the 
most complete selections found 
in th U.S.A. Leatherwork class- 
es conducted on our premises 
give us special insight into 
your problems. 


Sax offers a striking variety of 
hard-to-find materials, as well 
as those in frequent demand. 
Selection of kits and projects 
is so varied that you can en- 


joy a wide range of choice, 
/ from a single source of sup- 


ply. 


BiG FREE CATALOG! 


52 large pages, packed with 
instructive and useful in- 
formation, project ideas, 
etc. Thousands of _ items 
listed. Highest quality. Mod- 
erately priced. We’ll rush 
your free copy. Write to 
Dept. CP-4. 


Sax Brothers, Inc. 
1111 N. 3rd St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


GET OUR 
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Do Things With, 
Not Kor Campers 


Let’s recognize when we deal with 
youth that they must have a part in 
the purposing if the project is to 
succeed. Almost before a youngster is 
old enough to walk he says, “Let me 
do it,” and he pushes away the grown- 
ups in order that he may have a chance 
to try his strength and his ingenuity on 
a task. 

From then on until he is grown, 
sometimes vocally, sometimes with a 
feeling of antagonism and irritability, 
he, by word and deed, pushes away 
adults and says, “Let me do it.” Yet 
we grownups go on constantly attempt- 
ing to do things for him, rather than 
with him. We need more doing with. 
We need more of the spirit of friendly 
teamwork between grownups and 
youngsters. 

This teamwork of course requires 
a sympathy and a respect for each 
other. We cannot be impatient; we 
must not expect perfection. We have 
to learn, we grownups, to look at 
things through their eyes and be rea- 
sonable in our expectations. We can- 
not expect them to move with the 


speed and with the sureness that 
grownups can. 

You may ask, “Are young people 
willing and eager to have us work 
with them? Wouldn’t they sooner be 
left to themselves?” 

If we are going to do more things 
with youth, we must achieve a skill 
in working unobstrusively. We must 
stop expecting to be “appreciated” for 
the “sacrifice” we’re making. If we’re 
to succeed in working with youth we 
must be able to earn our place as a 
friend and cooperation—a fellow dis- 
coverer and adventurer with them. 
Some adults do achieve that relation- 
ship. More of us couid. 

—Walter McPeek 


Hoods in Small-size Cans 
Aid Trip Menu Planning 


If your camp is one which sends 
groups on hikes, trips or cookouts, 
you may find it wise to consult with 
your food supplier, at the time you 
order your quantity foods, regarding 
purchase of an auxiliary supply of a 
variety of items, packed in cans small 
enough in size as to be just the right 
amount for trip use. Many canned 


food purveyors are making more and 
more of a specialty of putting up foods 
in this manner. 

Some offer cans containing enough 
for four servings. Others are putting 
out lines containing just the right 
amount for individual servings. One 
company, for example, put up items 
such as beef, lamb and chicken stew, 
soups, spaghetti, etc., in this manner. 
The foods are already cooked, and 
need only heating through to make 
them ready for eating. 

Beverages are similarly packaged. A 
suggestion made by the processors is 
that beverages be frozen in the cans 
prior to the trip, then packed with 
the rest of the trip food. By the time 
campers are ready to eat, the beverages 
have thawed to the point of refreshing 
coolness. 


T-Shirts Promote Camp 
All Year Long 


Good quality T-shirts containing the 
name and/or emblem of your camp, 
which campers take home and wear 
during the non-camp season, are a 
good 12-months “bulletin board” ad- 
vertising your camp at no cost to you. 
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Pick the dock arrangement 


sories .. 
ing arms and guard towers! 
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you'd like best at your 
camp .. . STANDARD pier combinations can provide 
it. There‘ll be more, safer water fun for beginner and 
expert at your camp with STANDARD piers and acces- 
. diving boards, ladders, benches, boat moor- 


Styles and estimates furnished without obligation! 
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LESS EFFORT 
TAKE OUT! 










your camp waterfront this year 


STANDARD 
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@ ALL STEEL 
@ SECTIONAL 
@ ADJUSTABLE 
@ DURABLE 










manutactured by STANDARD STEEL PRODUCTS MFG. COMPANY 
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A BETTER DOCK 


without working in water 
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$ ; 7 
with PERMA-DOCK\ 
METAL BRACKETS al 

Every waterfront camp knows that keeping 
docks and boats in good condition is of first 
importance. “PERMA-DOCK” Metal Brackets 
provide a quick, easy method for putting up 
and taking down a stronger, safer dock with- 
out working in water! The “PERMA-DOCK” 
method makes a low cost dock—easy to 
adjust for changing water levels—none safer 
or more practical at any price. Built in sec- 
tions, it is easily adapted to any dock layout 
and safely holds moored boats and other 
waterfront equipment. Simply build wooden 
dock sections on shore, attach “PERMA- 
DOCK” Metal Brackets and float into place 
on boat. Then stand on dock and drop steel 
pipes through brackets and drive into place. 
Brackets lock securely on pipes with set 
screws. 


“PERMA-DOCK” MOORING BARS 


(shown in photo above) hold boats so they 
ride waves easily, safely, cannot bump dock. 


FREE CIRCULAR 


and price list on “‘PERMA- 
DOCK” Metal Brackets and 
Boat Mooring Bars sent on 
request. We sell direct or 
through established dealers. 


CENTRAL MACHINE WORKS CO. 


1221 Central Avenue 
Minnesota 








METAL 
BRACKETS 











Minneapolis 13 
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How to add a popular 


activity to your program 


Try Bird 


OR A comparatively small sum 

of money you can include bird 
study in your program. Experience 
shows that this activity will interest 
campers, intrigue parents and provide 
another worthwhile item in your over- 
all camp program. 

All the equipment you need is two 
pairs of field glasses (which you prob- 
ably have for your nature program), 
some resource books, a counselor who 
knows something about the field, and 
the birds, which are free. 

A bird study program is easily adapt- 


able, can be instituted in any part of 


the country and in any kind of camp. 
But before setting up this activity 
there are certain questions which you 
would want answered. 

First, will the campers be interested? 

During eight years of bird study, 
I have worked with people from 5 to 
35 years old. With the method to be 
described, my five year-old cousin 
found bird watching very interesting; 
a high school biology teacher was com- 
pletely engrossed in the study; and 
many Boy Scouts adopted it as a means 
of identification. The significant thing 
about it is that the method of instruc- 
tion never changes; only the language 
does. 

Second, are there enough birds on 
the camp grounds to keep the campers 
occupied during the summer? 

You may answer that question for 
yourself after looking over the lists 
of summer birds and the various types 
of land and water they frequent dur- 
ing the camping season. If your 
grounds contain the following land and 
water conditions, it is more than likely 
that the birds listed will abound there. 

The following lists may be used as 
a guide in approximating the number 
of birds found in each area: 


1. Fresh water (lakes, ponds, and 





Watch 


By Owen Comora 


rivers with small rocks, bars and 1s- 
lands) 
green heron 
blacked-crowned night heron 
mallard 
black duck 
spotted sandpiper 
_rough-winged swallow 
barn swallow 
American egret 
little blue heron 
wood duck 
killdeer 
kingfisher 


2. Fresh-water marsh (including cat- 
tails, grasses, scattered bushes, small 
pools, mud.) 

green heron 
blackcrowned night heron 
black duck 

barn swallow 
long-billed marsh wren 
yellow warbler 

yellow throat 

redwing 

swamp sparrow 

song sparrow 
American egret 

little blue heron 
American bittern 
mallard 

wood duck 

marsh hawk 

Virginia rail 

killdeer 

rough-winged swallow 
crow 


goldfinch 


3. Plains and dry fields. 
bobolink 
meadow lark 
grasshopper sparrow 
vesper sparrow 
field sparrow 
song sparrow 
sparrow hawk 
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Wie 


killdeer 
upland plover 
mourning dove 





Crow 


4. Fields with bushes and scattered 

trees under 10 feet. 
catbird 
blue-winged warbler 
yellow warbler 
chestnut-sided warbler 
yellow-throat 
towhee 
field sparrow 
song sparrow 
sparrow hawk 
pheasant 
mourning dove 
yellow-billed cuckoo 
black-billed cuckoo 
Hicker 
kingbird 
crow 
brown thrasher 
robin 
starling 
white-eyed vireo 
yellow-breasted chat 


cowbird 
indigo bunting 
gold finch 


5. Mixed deciduous growths 
flicker 
crested flycatcher 
wood pewee 
blue jay 
crow 
wood thrush 
red-eyed vireo 
black and white warbler 
oven bird 
redstart 
scarlet tanager 
red-shouldered hawk 
broad-winged hawk 
ruffed grouse 
whip-poor-will 
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S.0.S. DEFENDER Seamless Brass Soda Acid and Foam Extin- 


Chemical Extinguishers * Fire Hose and Accessories * $.0.S. 
Automatic Glass Ball Extinguishers * Repair parts and Chemical 


refills for all Extinguishers * Emergency Lights. 


WRITE FOR NEW FOLDER WITH SPECIAL SALE PRICES ON 44 ITEMS 


S505 


(Safety’s Our Service) 


WAlInu! 2.0896 


DEFENDER 


Fire Protection Specialis!s for over 45 Years 














Send now for Free, 
68-page catalog No. 
19 ‘showing many 
leathercraft items 
for beginners requir- 
ing no experience 
or tools. 
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NO.. 66 “SANDALETTE’”’—Perfect 
for beach, woods, paths and 
lounging wear—for boys, girls and 
women. Protects feet from infec- 
tion. No tools needed. Easy-to- 
follow instructions with each 
part. Good quality composition 
soles. Attractive yellow or red 
uppers. Green lace. Pair: $1.95. 
6 pair: $1.80 pr. 12 pair: $1.75 pr. 


“OBEE ACE”’—Top grade, mocca- 
sin, genuine leather with com- 
position soles punched for lacing. 
Uppers stitched to soles. Brown 
only. Sizes 3 to 12. Each pair 
packed in attractive box. Com- 
plete with lacing, pattern and 
instructions. Pair: $3.25. 6 pair: 
$3.00 pr. 12 pair: $2.75 pr. 


NO. 909 “MOCC’S”—Full grain 
Elk leather pre-punched for easy 
assembly. Sturdy composition 
soles, grooved and rigid for com- 
fortable, non-slip wear. Ortho- 
pedic type heel for arch support. 
Women’s and girl’s sizes 4-5-6- 
7-8. Red, brown or ‘Poni’ two- Eo oe 
tone combination. Pair: $2.95. 7 3 

6 pair: $2.75 pr. 12 pair: $2.70 pr. 


INDIAN SEED BEADS — Cabinet 
of 36 bottles of Seed Beads. 11 





colors. Approx. 900 beads per bot- Leathercraft 
tle. Cabinet: $6.50. Instruction 
Book: 10c. Headquarters 


AUTHENTIC INDIAN STAMPS— 
Durable brass stamps with real 
Indian meanings. Kit of 18 dif- 
ferent designs: $8.00. 


OSBORN BROS. supp y co. 


225 W. Jackson Blvd. Dept. L Chicago 6, Illinois 


for Over 33 Years 
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SCHWARTZ BROTHERS, INC. 
Dept. CA, 827 Arch St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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hairy woodpecker 6 
downy woodpecker 
black-capped chickadee 1 
tufted titmouse . 
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Write for catalog to... red-tailed hawk or 
great horned owl in 
STYLECRAFT MANUFACTURING CO. whip-poor-will 
717 Sycamore St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio hairy woodpecker 
. $$ _______—. catbird 
brown thrasher 
For Clean, Healthful  oaetctieath 
DUSTLESS PLAY AREAS ine water 
yellow-throat 
... use clean - Odorless - Low Cost Though the lists are accurate, varia- 
sited: Satara eat Sonyay) | | tins my ake ple, Some of th 
CIUM CHLORIDE. This clean, colorless, odorless _— 
material completely eliminates dust on practi- while others not named may be com- an 
cally all types of unpaved surfaces. It’s inexpen- ' de. 
sive and is easily applied, even by imexperienced mon in your area. 
successfully for over thirty years. Solve your dust Third, you might ask, what equip- | 
Send for free booklet, “END DUST.” Calcium ment will be needed and how much | 1) 
SOLVAY PROCESS DIVISION = hes fe 
|e] Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation Chloride Pnnatine- hay segoonel ae . Pee _ 
|} Dept. 43, 61 Broadway New York 6, N.Y. | po os See ’ 
—___—_____— | glasses. If the sum for the two pairs wi 
, , — seems rather large, remember the in- — 
ORDER YOUR COMPLETE CRAFT SUPPLIES vestment is one which will last a life- | 
| FROM ONE SOURCE — THE EASY WAY time. en. 
\ ina ie Other equipment would be two field to 
SQ F Leathercraft books. One of the best is Roger Tory SOL 
) ‘ i Craftstrip Peterson’s “A Field Guide To the ( 
7, “Uy Woodcraft Birds,’ Houghton Co., rev. ed., $3.75. hox 
Y pe Beadcraft Three fine resource books are “Birds of 
SI Re Paints of America” edited by T. Gilbert Pear- an 
7 HANDIceary Pg son, Garden City, $5.95; “Color Key fee 
4 SUPPLIES Zee >= to North American Birds,” Frank M. or 
Bs —_ asa N oe eo 5S / ) SJ > aN Chapman, Appleton-Century-Crofts of 
fy til > " pers . rev. ed., $5.00; and “Modern Bird Ma 
——————- — Study,” Ludlow Griscom, Harvard ed 
ae ee “of Ree ne —~g Ba | University Press, $3.00. | left 
more, Special consideration given camp 907 South Hill St. Los Angeles 15, Calif. And the final question would prob- lis 
and institutional inquiries. ably be, where will I find a counselor ] 
. capable of instructing the subject? xc 
7 Of course, it would be preferable to ay 
SUPPORT YOUR ADVERTISERS obtain an experienced counselor with - 
a solid background in ornithology and er 
THEY SUPPORT YOUR MAGAZINE it is not difficult to find one if your ap- the 
— proach the right sources. Two fine con- out 
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tacts would be area Boy Scout troops 
and bird clubs. Many of the older 
members of these groups are intensely 
interested in outdoor life, have good 
leadership ability, and a genuine will 
to teach others. 

If your counselor is new, give him 
an opportunity to explore the area dur- 
ing the pre-camp training period. He 
could map out the terrain, note the 
various types of territory comprising 
the camp, line up good possibilities for 
nature trails, see which birds are nest- 
ing, etc. 

When the campers arrive, the coun- 
selor should take them on a hike to 
familiarize them with the grounds, 
and the various species of birds to be 
found in each area. While on this 
hike, the leader should explain the 
three-fold method of identification — 
one camper spotting the birds and call- 
ing out identifying characteristics to 


3" \\\\" sir ssp My , 


WL: 










another who follows along with the 
description in a field book. There is 
always a third member of the team 
with a notebook who marks down the 
features described in the event that no 
field identification is made. These notes 
can then be taken back to the camp, 
where more reference books would be 
available. 

It is interesting to note that by the 
end of the summer, campers are able 
to identify birds by sight and by 
sound as well. 

Other bird study activities include 
boat trips to investigate nesting habits 
of birds such as the red-wing blackbird 
and the long-billed marsh wren; and 
feeding stations established on the 
grounds, giving the camper an idea 
of the foods eaten by various birds. 
Many other activities could be includ- 
ed in the program but they would be 
left up to the individual counselor’s 
liscretion and ingenuity. 

Bird study is one of the new and 
xciting experiences camping should 
ford; experiences which the child 

lay carry on after receiving the prop- 

instruction, not only throughout 


(ie non-summer months but through- 


cut his lifetime as well. 
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Control INSECT PESTS 


flies... gnats... mosquitoes 





2 Or—OWN YOUR OWN TIFA! One- 
man operated. Portable. Blankets 
area with insecticidal fog. FOR 8 
YEARS THE BEST BY TEST. 


1 See your “Custom Fogger’’—the 
man* who gives local TIFA ser- 
vice. Hundreds of camps keep in- 
sect free with TIFA. 

*Name sent on request. 


TODD INSECTICIDAL FOG APPLICATOR 


Carrying Underwriters Listing Seal 


COMBUSTION EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


TODD SHIPYARDS CORPORATION 


81-16 45th Ave., Elmhurst, L.1., N. Y. 














4 ‘Ss \ | 
STEPHENSON * ' CORPORATION 





DON'T LET 
DEATH STALK 
YOUR WATERFRONT! 


Protect Your Campers 
this Summer from... 


DROWNING ... 


sunstroke, shock, fainting spells, 
asthma, and other’ breathing 
emergencies 

with a 


STEPHENSON 
RESUSCITATOR 


CAMPERS INSURANCE 


providing 
MEDICAL REIMBURSEMENT 
for sickness, injuries, acci- 
dental death, polio, travel 
disabilities. 

For full information write to 
EDWARD A. KENNEY 
1522 Cherry St., Phila. 2, Pa. 
Representing 


Educators 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
LANCASTER, PA. 





The low cost safety-protection 
you can’t afford to be without! 





Write To-day! 


RED BANK NEW SERSEV 





































INDIVIDUAL 
TRAIL PACKETS 


Exclusive 
from 


AD. 
SEIDEL 


1245 W. 
Dickens 
Ave., 
Chicago 14, : 
i. k 





MEAL UNIT KITS 
(3-course meals for 4) 


Each Kit contains sufficient individual 
Trail Packets to make a complete 3- 
course meal for four campers—entire Kit 
weighing less than 3 Ibs. on the aver- 
age. Two complete menus for each 
daily meal are available. Kits are pack- 
aged compactly in extra heavy plastic 
bags—for easier out-of-camp meal 
fF... planning, easier issue from commis- 
n N pony and easier packing on the trail! 
‘ Easy to prepare—only adding 
-.\ water and heating over acamp 
ee \ fire is necessary. Hundreds of 
_ \ camps have found Trail Packets 
" ~—s the:~ convenient, economical an- 
swer to preparing hot-cooked meals 
away from camp kitchen. 


Indwidual samples and handy 


 postage-free order blanks with menu selec- 
tions (detailing contents) on request. 








SEK She She She She She She She She She he She 


IMPORTANT FILMS ON 
COLONIAL AMERICA FROM 


HiMiamiburg 


VIRGINIA 


“Righteenth Century Life” 
—an authentic story of life in 
Colonial days. 44 min. * Rental $5* 


“The Colonial Printer’’— 
a study af the 18th century art of 
printing. 25 min. * Rental $4* 


“Williamsburg Re- 
stored’’—how and why 
Virginia’s old capital was 
preserved. 44 min. * Rental $5* 


Vi Y 





*Postage Additional 
Each Film16 mm. Soundin Color 


For information write: 


Colonial Williamsburg Films 
Department cm, Box 548 
Williamsburg, Virginia 
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— You won’‘t have to paint 
er CAULKING and caulk your boat each 
cor SKID-PROOFING B year if you “‘plastic-plate”’ 
DECKS it with proved Castoglas 
(Liquid Plastic + Glass 

Cloth). It forms a_ light, 


almost indestrucible skin which is _ lighter 
than aluminum and tougher than steel. Once 
on, stays on. Makes boats permanently leak- 
proof, rot-proof, mildew-proof, waterlog- 
proof, weatherproof. Its tough, resilient, light 
weight plastic bottom increases protection 
against sharp, hidden rocks, log, ledges. 


Apply to old or new boats, big or small. 
Will not rust, corrode, crack. Unaffected by 
gasoline, oil, alcohol, salt or fresh water, 
hot sun or: below zero temperatures. Fine 
for skid-proofing decks, sealing leaks, patch- 
ing, caulking. Saves money; a little goes a 
long way and lasts as long as the boat. 

Folder tells you all about New 
FREE! Castoglas. What it is, How to Use, 
Where to get. It’s free. Write to: 


Marine Division, Dept. MD-13 
The CASTOLITE COMPANY 


Woodstock illinois 


Serving Industrial Laboratories, Educational 
Institutions, Government Agencies and thou- 
sands of home workers in 48 States, Alaska, 
Hawaii and Canada. 








Choosing Tents 
lor Camping Out 


\ SK practically any group of camp- 


age youngsters “Which would 
you rather. sleep in at camp — a cabin 
or a tent?” Chances are youll get 
about a 99 to 1 response “Gee, a tent, 
anytime!” 


Ask the same group “Which would 
you rather do — spend all the time 
right on the main camp property or 
have overnight hikes and sleep-outs?” 
Again, you're likely to hear an over- 
whelming chorus of “Gee, we'd like 
sleep-outs and overnights. They're 
neat!” | 

All of which points up the fact that 
for most youngsters, whether they 
sleep in tents or cabins while in camp, 
high points in their camp experience 
are the overnight or longer adventures 
in which they. pitch their own tents, 
cook their own meals, and-spend a day 
or two or three on their ownin a 
woods location remote from the main 
camp. 

Now is the time when tents which 
are in poor condition or not really 
suited to the intended use should be 
discarded and replaced by new equip- 
ment specifically designed for outpost 
use by boys and girls of camp age. 

Choosing a tent design for your 
campers is to some degree a matter 
of personal choice. There are several 
kinds which are relatively widely used. 
Each kind has its proponents who 
claim that they “wouldn’t go out in 
anything else.” 


Three tents currently being offered 
for camping-out use are the Explorer, 
the Wilderness, and the Trailite. 

The Explorer tent shown in the 
accompanying sketch is 8’6” wide and 
76” deep. It is 7’ high at the ridge 
and has 28” walls. Advantages cited 
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UNSINKABLE BALSA WOOD FLOATS 
FOR FRESH OR SALT WATER 


Completely assembled, ready to place on water 


Never will you buy such value for so little money! 


25 person capacity, 10’ x 5’ x 12”. 
Approx. 300 lbs. Gov’t. surplus. 
. Limited quantity, order today. 


= 
ee 









are adequate headroom, a_ screened 
window in the rear and extra ven- 
tilation provided by a screened open- 
ing under the front-door hood. This 
tent requires one center pole and a 
short ridge. Poles can be cut on the 
spot or the manufacturers will sup- 
ply a sectional pole. Made of rugged 
7.68 oz. per yd. material, the tent 
weighs approximately 32 pounds. 

The Wilderness tent, shown in the 
photograph above, is 7’x7’ in size. It 
rises to 8’ at the front, and backwalls 
are 38” high. It has a sewed in, water- 
proof floor of the same material as the 
tent, designed to eliminate necessity 
of an extra ground cloth. It has a 
double fine-mesh netting which is cited 
as keeping out all bugs. This tent re- 
quires no poles, and is erected by ty- 
ing a rope from the high front point 
to a tree and attaching three ground 
lines to any available fastening. A 
feature of this tent is its light weight, 
only about 10 pounds. 

The Trailite has somewhat the same 
general shape as the Explorer, although 
on a different scale. It is 6’ wide by 7’ 
deep, and 4%’ high at the ridge. 
Made of a lightweight but strong bal- 
loon cloth, with a permanent Zelan 
water-repellent finish, the complete 
tent weighs.only four pounds. It is 
designed for easy pitching in a variety 
of ways, one of which is shown in the 
sketch, using materials which are avail- 
able at the site. 
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= ONLY $20.00 












50 person capacity, 12’ x 7’ x 15”. 
- Approx. 600 Ibs. A real buy at 


ONLY $32.50 








Weather worn aboard ship, but never used. 


Freight charges collect. Immediate shipment. 


Assortment of larger type rafts on display 
ALL SIZE TENTS ON HAND 


Write for free listing on all size electric generating plants 


Send check or money order to 


ROCKAWAY SALES CO. 


Box 534C * Route No. 46 ’ Rockaway, New Jersey 


Free circular on war surplus bargains and camping equipment. 











RHINESTONE JEWELRY SUPPLIES 
WHOLESALE 


A New and easy craft that is INEXPENSIVE! 


@® Boys and girls love to make rhinestone jewelry—and their 
parents love to get this really professional looking costume 
jewelry. 


© Send now for free wholesale catalogue picturing over 300 
styles. 








| BERGEN ARTS & CRAFTS, 108A Anderson St., Hackensack, N.J. 
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CERAMIC SUPPLIES — WHOLESALE 


All boys and girls love to work with clay. 


We feature one-fired liquid glazes that save you time and money— 
and they are so easy to use. 


We will plan a ceramic program for you and instruct your craft 
counselor in the use of our materials. 


SEND NOW FOR FREE WHOLESALE CATALOGUE 
GARDEN STATE CERAMICS, INC., 


108A Anderson St. 
Hackensack, WN. J. 
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See Our Exhibit 
at the 
Convention 
April 29 - May 2 
American Baptist 
Assembly Grounds 





Sectional Log Camp Buildings 


Easy to Erect, Saving Labor Costs 


Shipped in sections, with doors and windows installed—easy to erect. White 
cedar logs, pre-treated. Impervious to moisture. Termite resistant. Factory caulked 
. windproof. Kiln-dried splines. Send for catalog showing a typical lodge. 


Smooth and Flush ° Easy 


Rustic and Rugged 
Interior to Maintain 


Exterior 


Flexible, Permitting Ready Expansion 


UNIVERSAL HOMES & WOOD PRODUCTS, INC. 








Successors to 


THE BROWNLEE CO. 


DETROIT 26, MICH. 


Write for 


3502 GUARDIAN BLDG. 


CATALOG 

















New England Camping Association, Inc. 
SIXTH ANNUAL 
CANOEING and SAILING SCHOOL 


June 21 - 28, 1953 


CAMP KEHONKA 
LAKE WINNIPESAUKEE WOLFEBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
The course emphasis is on training leaders in how to conduct a 
canoeing or sailing program. The course outline follows the Canoe- 
ing Standards and Graded Classification which have been developed 
specifically for camps over the past 31 years. 


























ROCHESTER 6, N. Y. COBOURG, ONT., CANADA 

















“Two-in-One” Platter 
Saves Space, Time 


An ll-inch serving platter designed 
to hold sandwiches, salad, or pie and 
a beverage, has been introduced by 
Boonton Molding Co., Boonton, N. J. 
The platter will cut down the number 





of dishes needed in serving this type 
of meal. It is made of the same plastic 
material as other Boontonware pieces 
and is said to stack easily and to be 
very rugged. The platter comes in 
seven colors and is also available with- 
out the cup partition. 


Easy to Use, Compact Snake 
Bite Kit Available 


Immediate first aid for snake bites 
will be available if campers carry a 
Cutter Compak Kit manufactured by 
Cutter Laboratories, Box NN-7, Ber- 
keley 10, Calif. The 1% ounce kit con- 
tains three suction cups, a vial of anti- 
septic, a knife blade, a tourniquet tape, 
and graphic first-aid instructions. De- 
scribed as being easy to use and effec- 
tive for insect bites as well as snake 
bites, it is priced at $2.00. 


New Detergent Designed 
For Plastic Ware 


A detergent made specially for 
washing ware, Plasti-Wash, has been 
placed on the market by Richmond 
Oil, Soap & Chemical Co., 1041-1043 
Frankford Ave., Philadelphia 25, Pa. 
The detergent may be used for either 
machine or hand dishwashing. It 1s 
described as eliminating all odors or 
after tastes. Constant use is said to 
prevent the formation of food stains 
and it may also be used in a solution 
to remove stains already formed. Camp 
directors may write to the company 
for a sample of Plasti-Wash and di- 
rections for use. 
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Free Booklet of Recipes 
And Use of Rice Offered 


“Rice ... The Most Important Food 
in the World” is available to camp di- 
rectors and dietitians from the Rice 
Consumer Service, 10th Floor, Realty 
Bldg., Louisville 2, Ky. The booklet 
describes the importance of rice to the 
world, its culture and processing. The 
section on nutritive value of rice in- 
cludes information on its food value 
and methods of cooking to conserve 
maximum food value. Copies may be 
obtained from the Rice Consumer Ser- 
vice upon request. 


Sports Equipment Catalog 
Now Available 


The 1953 W. J. Voit Rubber Corp. 
athletic equipment catalog is now 
available. The 32 page booklet con- 
tains all of the company’s items for 
individual and team sports. Several 
new items are listed and there have 
been changes and improvements on 
many of the firm’s standard products. 
Interested camp directors may obtain 
copies of the catalog by writing to W. 
J. Voit Rubber Corp., 1600 East 25th 
St., Los Angeles 11; or 251 Fourth 


Ave., New York 10. 


All-Purpose Hand Paint 
Ready for Camp Crafts 

An all-purpose paint for craft work, 
Nu Media, has been introduced by 
Wilson Arts & Crafts, 323 South West 
4th Ave., Faribault, Minn. The paint 
comes in powder form and is de- 
scribed as being adaptable for many 
types of craft work. It comes in a 
variety of colors, is reported not to 
stain clothing, will not spoil, and will 
mix readily. The company will send 
descriptive literature to camp directors 
upon request. 


Copper Wire Craft for 
Jewelry Introduced 


Designs and copper wire for making 
simple jewelry are now included in 
Magnus Brush and Craft Materials 
se'ection of craft products. The attrac- 
tive bracelets, necklaces, pins, etc., are 
described in the firm’s 1953 catalog 
available from Magnus Brush and 
Crift Materials, 108 Franklin St., New 
York City 13. 
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The DON NEWS, published 
throughout the year, will 
keep you informed as to the 
latest in time-saving, labor- 
aiding equipment for your 
camp. Send for your free 


CAMP 


EQUIPMENT 


glassware — dishes — cutlery — bedding 
— kitchen utensils —ranges— potato 
peeler— mixing bowls—rubber matting 
— waffle irons— coffee urns—food 
mixers — plastic ware— stock pots— 
brooms— disinfectants —insecticides 


Prompt Shipment is a DON Policy! 











FURNISHINGS ¢ SUPPLIES 


DON sells 50,000 items for camps and other 
places where people sleep, eat, drink, play. 

















EDWARD DON & COMPANY 
22, 2201 S. LA SALLE ST. Dept. E#CHICAGO 16, ILL. 














Campers Proudly Wear 


Guaranteed Washable 


SPORTSWEAR 


Imprinted by the 
COL-FAST 
PROCESS 
T-SHIRTS 
SWEAT SHIRTS — 
SPORT CAPS “ 
GOBBY HATS 
SCARFS 
LAUNDRY BAGS 


Sportswear featuring camp insignia 





Camping’s { 
more FUN | 3 


with 


Vv 
Boats! = = 


sa: 


Ne 


Safe! Seaworthy! 
Low Priced! 


dling, longer lasting. 





Any camp is a better camp when 
equipped with Thompson boats and 
canoes. Thompsons are better built—to 
be safer, more seaworthy, easier han- 






Write for Free Catalog and Special Camp Prices 
CANOES. Al! popular 


n.odels, canvas covered. 


and lettering in official colors that Light, swift, durable. 


are guaranteed 
crack or peel. 


lower than last year. 


Victoria Products, Inc. 


512 Lucas 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE PRICE LIST 
AND LITERATURE 


washable; 
Due to enlarged 
production facilities high quality 
has been maintained with prices 





saving prices. 








length spray rails. 


BEATS THE WORLD ON BOATS 


264 Ann St., 2 
PESHTIGO, WIS. 











plete line at real money- 


OUTBOARDS. Finest 
built—all with full 


iShompson 


Many color combina- 


wont tions. 
ee emmy rigs a ROWBOATS. A com- 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 


Two big factowies save you freight—write to either 


164 Elm St., 
CORTLAND, N. Y. 
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Essential Factors in the 
Success of Your Camp’s 
Leathercraftt Programs 





DEPENDABLE QUALITY 
Leathercraft is our only business. We handle only top quality leathers 
and supplies. We cut our own lacings and kits to insure uniform 
satisfaction. 


WIDE VARIETY 
Our stock is the largest and most comprehensive in America, every- 
thing from easy-to-assemble kits for beginners, to leathers, tools, and 
supplies for the most advanced leatherworkers. Complete line of 
instruction books. 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 


You are assured of receiving your leathercraft projects and supplies 
when you want them. We make shipments, complete, the same day 
we receive your order. 


Start Planning Your Leathercraft Projects Now! 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


Our latest illustrated catalog is a storehouse of prac- 
tical and attractive Leathercraft ideas to meet the needs 
of all camps of all types, from young children to adults. 


J.C. LARSON CO. 


Dept. 2517 
820 S.. Tripp Ave. Chicago 24, IIl. 





























| PLASTI-WASH 


STERILIZES 
AS IT WASHES 
PLASTIC WARE 


PREVENTS STAINS 
PRESERVES FINISH 


PLASTI-WASH is designed for the 
' washing of plastic ware and to pre- 

A New Concept In the vent formation of food stains which 
. . occur with ordinary detergents. It 
may be used for either machine or 

Chlorination of Camp hand dishwashing. PLASTI-WASH 
will leave your dishes sparkling, 


Water Supplies | with no odor, after taste or stain. 


Its constant use will prevent the 





Built around the WILSON MODEL LT | formation of food stains. 
Pump—heavy duty, accurate and de- | For previous stains, a soak con- 
pendable hypochlorinator—is 2 ten- 1/1 sisting of 2 ounces of PLASTI-WASH 


ear plan providing chlorination ser- 
oe . om the most exacting re- aod gallon of hot water of from 20 


quirements of the Boards of Health. | minutes to l hour will remove all 
Don’t pay high service costs on an | stubborn stains. 


hemical feeder. 
obsolete or worn out chemical feeder EQUALLY EFFECTIVE ON 
For our ten-year payment plan write CHINA AND GLASSWARE 
F. E. Wilson, President. 
Write for details. 





WILSON CHEMICAL 
FEEDERS, Inc. RICHMOND OIL, SOAP 


& CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


Buffalo 5, N. Y. 
1041-43 FRANKFORD AVE. 


PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. 
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Your best insurance 
in case of fire is... 


Planne¢l 


IRES cause headlines every sum- 
yee as they strike throughout the 
country. They also are a vital concern 
for every camp director. Although 
every possible preventive measure, fire 
breaks, smoking rules, strict adherence 
to all fire safety precautions, etc., is 
followed, camp directors must make 
sure that their camps and campers are 
protected in case a fire does break out. 
Fire protection necessitates knowing 
what to do, how to do it and having 
the proper equipment with which to 
do it. 

Local fire departments and state and 
national fire wardens are only too 
glad to give expert advice on what to 
do in case of fire. Camp directors 
should request their aid before camp 
opens. Have the fire chief or warden 
stationed nearest camp inspect the 
grounds and buildings. In the event ot 
a fire, he will be able to work much 
more efficiently if he is familiar with 
the camp layout. 

The fire chief will also be able to 
suggest the best areas for assembling 
campers, what equipment the camp 
needs and where it should be placed, 
where additional building exits and 
fire escapes are needed, and how to 
summon outside help quickly. 

Fire wardens will also help set up 
plans for an in-camp fire fighting or- 
ganization and fire drills. After camp 
is in session, they can demonstrate the 
use of fire-fighting equipment to all 
campers and staff. 


Equipment 


All equipment should be tested reg- 
ularly before and during camp. It 
should be located in easily accessible 
spots and the location should be known 
to every person in camp. The use o! 
every piece of equipment should _ be 
equally as well known. A fire ex 
tinguisher that a camper doesn't knov 
how to work won’t put out a fir 
Find out the nozzle size and hose con 
nections used by the local fire compan, 
and tie in the camp water system 50 
they can use it. 
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ire Protection 


Fire protection equipment recom- 


mended for camps includes: 

Alarm signal that can be heard all 
over camp on even the most windy 
day. Short blasts at regular intervals 
are considered better than one con- 
tinuous signal. 


Chemical fire extinguishers placed 
in every building. CO. extinguishers 
may be used in the kitchen without 
affecting food. Extinguishers should 
be selected to fight the type of fire 
that may occur in their location. They 
should be inspected regularly. 


Portable fire pumps, designed to be 
worn like a knapsack, placed through- 
out camp. Be sure to have adequate 
water supply for refilling. These pumps 
may also be used to extinguish council- 
ring and outdoor-cooking fires. 








American Forest Products 


Georgia fire wardens fighting a man- 
caused fire using back-pack fire pumps 


of the type recommended for camp. 


Fire hose, rubber, plastic or canvas, 
hould be handy and kept in good 
condition. 

Fire brooms, rakes, shovels, pails olf 
water and sand should be kept in sev- 
eral stations throughout the camp 
grounds. Burlap sacks are also recom- 
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IF in camps 

YOU will excel, 
Look to your Kitchen 
for your Magic Spell. 

















THE Heart of Your Kitchen 
Centers ’round FOOD. 

Remember Your guests 
can ever be wooed 

With food that’s delicious 
and always served Hot. 

If not true of YOUR dishes, 
YOU'RE sure in 





a Spot. 


SO get with the times; 
Start cooking with GAS 








Beyond the Main Lines-— 
Make YOUR camp High 
Class. 
SUBURBAN’S Your answer 


Gas Service on Wheels: 























GAS Appliances, too, 

And, you can make deals. 
SIZE is no problem, 

SUBURBAN can 





GAS is CLEAN, and, you 
know what? 





“=~ GAS is DEPENDABLE and ‘ for a SMALL or a an 
ECONOMICAL camp 
IF YOU'RE NOT using GAS Here, there, 
WHY NOT? ANYWHERE. 


Look in Your Telephone Directory for the Office Nearest You 


SUBURBAN PROPANE GAS CORPORATION 


General Office New York Office 


Whippany, N. J. 20 Exchange Place 
Whippany 8-0500 Whitehall 4-6482 


Suburban-Rulane Division Office 
Charlotte, N.C. Charlotte 5-1721 


THE GAS COMPANY BEYOND THE GAS MAINS 


personalized PLAYHATS 


“for campers Hana ca the Suu 


The MAGNOLIA—A jaunty, nicely 
tailored crew hat of fine quality twill. 
Red-white, navy-white, forest green- 
white; also solid red, navy, green, 
white, pale blue denim. 

The ADMIRAL—A new model visor 
cap in twill. Solid red, navy, white, 
pale blue denim. Solid colors only. 











Sizes: small, medium and large. 

YOUR CAMP NAME embroidered 
on every hat. Use as official hat or 
place in camp store. Proven popularity! 
Price to camps: $10.80 per doz. Send 
for sample (enclose 50c for handling). 





Admiral 
51, Mass. 


293 Commercial St., Provincetown, Mass. 
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Magnolia 


The PLAYHATS CO., Box 68, Revere 


Address—July and August . 











NO FUSS—NO WASTE 


JERSEY 


INSTANT COCOA 

HOT or COLD 
Ready to serve by merely adding 

water or milk. 

BLENDED FROM WORLD‘S 

FINEST COCOA BEANS 

Rich, mellow chocolate flavor 
at very low cost. 


The Jersey Chocolate Co. 


Rockford, Illinois 



















CANVAS COVERS 


Direct from Manufacturer 


SLEEPING BAGS 
CAMPING EQUIPMENT 


We also revair tents 
Write for 125 page camp catalogue 


MOR-SAN SALES 


10-20 50th Ave., Long Island City 1, N.Y. 
Established since 1910 EXeter 2-0225 











THE CRAFT “HIT” 
OF THE SEASON! 


Make these of cut and straightened 
copper wire. Approximate cost only 20c 
a bracelet. See Page 16 of 1953 catalog. 
Magnus Brush & Craft Materials 
108 Franklin Street, New York 13, N. Y. 











‘crown 1S “TOPS” IN LEATHERCRAFT 
‘ers? = TOOLS and ACCESSORIES 


The finest of CRAFT LEATHERS, Lacings, 
4\ Kits, and Leathercraft Accessories. 


4 Genuine ““CRAFTTOOL’’ stamps. 


Our prices are == 
the lowest. 
Complete stock 
Highest Quality 
rompt service. 


Write Dept. ACA JT Lams 


CROWN LEATHER CO. = 
22 SPRUCE ST.,NEW YORK 38,N. Y. 
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mended as fire fighting equipment. 
Keep material for snuffing flash grease- 
fires in the kitchen near stoves and 
ranges. 


eB 
+ 383 


| FIRE STATION NO.7- | 
FOR EMERGENCY | 
USE ONLY 





: % ee 
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Fire stations, to be placed strategically 
on camp grounds, are equipped with 
two fire-fighting brooms and fire 
pump. 


Electric lanterns and powerful flash- 
lights should be kept on hand in case 
of emergency. 

Fire Drills 

Fire drills should be carefully plan- 
ned during the pre-camp training 
period. Frequent repetition during the 
camping season is the surest way to 
assure successful drills and, if a real 
emergency comes, the best insurance 
against fire losses, injuries, and panic. 

Individual camps differ in the actual 
organization of drills, assignment of 
duties, signals, etc., but every camp 
should keep in mind the following 
suggestions: 

Alarm signal should be used only for 
fire. 

Arangements should be made for 
quick notification of local fire depart- 
ment. 

Have campers assemble in small 
cabin or unit groups. It is wise to 
have campers gather in accustomed 
groups. Be sure that plans are made 
for a speedy and accurate roll-call and 
that each group is adequately super- 
vised. 

The pre-determined area for assem- 
bly must be carefully selected. It should 
be open, near water, and possible to 
evacuate if necessary. 

Specific jobs should be alloted in ad- 
vance to specific people. Try to an- 
ticipate and solve every possible detail 





Write for 
catalog 
C4-53 


FOR CRAFT CLASSES 


Teach brasscraft, coppercraft, burnt wood 
pre-sketched 





glorified glass, 
painting, etching on glass, etc. Many 


projects for summer camps. 


etching, 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
910 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, Ill. 




















AVENARIUS 
CARBOLINEUM 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
WOOD STAIN — oie se 
Beautiful rustic ae iekes: 


brown. 1 REE 


WOOD PRESERVER 
—Adds years to life 
ee exposed to 
rot. 


TERMITE STOPPER 
Repels insects. 





Apply anywhere—brush, spray or quick dip 
—ho pressure needed. Over four times 
richer than creosote in wood preserving oils. 


CARBOLINEUM WOOD PRESERVING CO.., 
Dept. C, MILWAUKEE 3, WIS. 














DETROIP’S LEADING 
COMMERCIAL HOTEL 


a 


_ & 

Stay at the newest, most centrally 
located hotel in the Motor City, 
completely fireproof, 750 outside 
rooms with bath, smart new fur- 
nishings, lowest comparable rates, 
ample parking space—a find for 
the cost-conscious traveler! Dining 
Rooms Air Conditioned. 











llotel 


etroiter 


Woodward at Adelaide 


The NEW 





faparged agar ariel loortriag Groups frrcate il 
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KEN-KAYE KRAFTS CO. 
COMPLETE anne a 


SUPPLIES Minor Crafts 
Model Crafts 
Woodenware 
Metalcraft 
Motor Tools 
Whittling 
Drafting 
Painting 
Drawing 
Pottery 

Felt 











1277 WASHINGTON ~— STREET 
WEST NEWTON’ 65, MASS. 

















Special Discounts! 
ARMY-STYLE 


TENTS 


e PUP TENTS e MOUNTAIN TENTS 
e PERMANENT-TYPE TENTS 
e WALL TENTS — ALL SIZES 
e LARGE ARENA TENTS 
e SLEEPING BAGS’ e BACK PACKS 
e MESS KITS e CANTEENS 
Write for details and prices today! 
Also, get our catalog showing hun- 


dreds of other bargains in Camping 
items. 


MERCANTILE SALES CO. 
Scout & Camp Dept., Desk C453 
301 S. 7th St. St. Louis 2, Mo. 























Stewra King 


Reflector Camp Oven 





Here’s a means to good eating on that 
next camping trip or picnic. You can bake 


anything . biscuits, cornbread, pies, 
cakes, meat, fish, etc. All you ne ed is an 
open ‘fire and a SIE RR A KING REFLEC- 
TOR CAMP OVEN. 


This new type reflector oven can bake 
anything before an open fire that could 
be baked at home. 


Enthusiastically endorsed by experienced 
outdoorsmen. Made chiefly of aluminum. 
Lightweight ... just 2 Ibs., 10 oz. Knock- 
down size: 16”’x1114"x¥4". 


Only $5.95 postpaid, plus 15c Sales Tax 
in California. 


— SATISFACTION GUARANTEED — 
At your Dealer or order direct from 


SIERRA KING ASSOCIATES 


°.O. Box 778 Berkeley, California 
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that might come up during an emer- 
gency. Stress these details in training 
and during drills. 

The in-camp fire-fighting organiza- 
tion should operate smoothly. Each 
camper and staff member must know 
where he reports, what his specific 
duties are, and the quickest and easiest 
way to accomplish his job. 

Keep busy—remember this is the 
surest way to avoid panic. If campers 
are not assigned specific fire-fighting 
duties, let them sing, whistle, play 
games, etc., to keep up morale. 

Fire prevention, of course, is the best 
way to avoid loss by fire. But if care- 
ful preparation and planning take 
place, losses will be lessened or elim- 
inated. Help on fire protection plan- 
ning may be obtained from the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, 
national youth-work agencies, insur- 
ance agencies, departments of conser- 
vation, State and National Parks and 
Forests organizations as well as local 
fire departments. See the 1953 Camp 
REFERENCE AND Buyinc GUIDE issue 
of Campinc Macazine for additional 
information on fire prevention and 
protection. 





Camping Chuckles 


A MOTHER who hadn't had a 
letter from her camper in three weeks 
was sure something was_ radically 
wrong and that he wasn't enjoying 
his camping experience. So she put 
through a long-distance telephone call 
to him. After considerable delay her 
breathless young hopeful answered the 
phone, somewhat in this fashion: 

“Hello, Mom. What do you want? 
You'll have to hurry ‘cause I’m on 
third base!”’ 

—Carol Hulbert, Vt. 


ONE OF OUR eight-year-old camp- 
ers was checking over with me the 
birds we had studied. Among them 
were the downy and hairy woodpeck- 
ers. He identified the downy wood- 


pecker without hestitation. But when 


it came to the other he was stumped, 
temporarily. Then, with a big smile: 

“Oh, I know! It must be the uppy 
woodpecker.” 


Howard Galloway, N. J. 


SEND IN your favorite Camping 
Chuckles for publication in_ forth- 
coming issues of Camping Magazine. 


Ed. 








CAMP INSURANCE 
FOR LESS 


Blanket medical reimbursement 
for accident or sickness (includ- 
ing polio)—to $1,500. 
Accidental loss of life, limbs, or 
sight—to $2,500. 

Loss of Camp Time and Fees. 


Full particulars on request. 
American Progressive Health 
Insurance Company of New York 
92 Liberty St. New York6, N.Y. 























Direct Prices To 
Camps, Schools, 
Churches and 
All Organizations 
Write for Catalog 
and Discounts 











12 FOLDING TABLES 
ON MONROE TRUCKS 
STACK ONLY 29” HIGH 


THE “Monrwe. COMPANY 


471 CHURCH STREET «4 « « « COLF IOWA 














We CAMP SANITATION GUIDE 


An Important, Authoritative Manual 
to Help Camp Directors Check Their 
Camp Sanitation Practices 


AN ESSENTIAL HANDY 
CHECK LIST COVERING 


e Dishwashing e Food Storage 
e Refrigeration » Water Supply 
e Garbage and Rubbish Disposal 
e Sleeping Quarters 
By ARTHUR W. SELVERSTONE, Ed.D. 
Instructor in Camping Education 
School of Education, N.Y.U. 
This manual contains recommended 
practices as derived from a camp sur- 
vey, the literature on camp sanitation, 
as well as the laws of the 48 states 
pertaining to camps or general health. 


Send $1.00, plus 10c postage to 


BEAD PUBLISHING CO. 
522 Rugby Road Brooklyn 26, N. Y. 




















DEPENDABLE 





CRAFT SUPPLI 
| LEATHERCRAFT 
PLASTICS 
POTTERY CRAFT 






BLOCK PRINTING s POWER TOOLS 
TEXTILE COLORS @ WOOD BURNING 
BELT CRAFT @ INSTRUCTION BOOKS 


DWINNELL CRAFT SHOP 


For Free Catalog, Address Dept. CM453 


WHEELING W. VIRGINIA 
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Education Through 

School Camping 

Avutuors: Helen Manley and M. F. 
Drury. 

PustisHER: C. V. Mosby Co., 3207 
Washington Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo., 
$4.50. 

Reviewer: Douglas D. Blocksma, di- 
rector of pupil personnel, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., Board of Education. 
This book is a down-to earth detailed 

description of the organization and 

administration of camps operated by 
schools for the education of boys and 
girls. It is not filled with theory and 
philosophy; rather it is a how-to-do-it 
book with great detail on curriculum 
and ways of coordinating the school- 
room and the camp programs. 

There are nine chapters, an appendix 


Books You'll Want 
To Know About 


A Department Conducted by Prof. Charles Weckwerth, Director of 


Recreation and Camping, Springfield (Mass.) College 


and an index. There is a bibliography 
at the end of each chapter. Chapter 
headings include: Planning for a 
School Camp, Camp Administration, 
Camp Leadership, The Program at 
Camp, The Elementary School Camp 
Curriculum, Camping in University 
City, Missouri, Secondary School Camp 
Curriculum and Evaluating the Camp- 
ing Program. 

Helen Manley is director of health 
and physical education for the Univer- 
sity City public schools. M. F. Drury is 
principal of a University City elemen- 
tary school. 

One of the best features of the book 
is the detailed description of the Unt1- 
versity City camping program and of 
programs conducted by schools of 
Long Beach, California; Tyler, Texas; 














OUR WATERFRONT PROGRAM 


DIVING STANDARD S* 
DIVING BOARD S* 

RING BUOYS 

RESCUE POLES 
BATHING CAPS 
CHECKING PINS & TAGS 


EVERYTHING FOR YOUR WATERFRONT 


*Write for details on our Special Camp Offer 


2045 Railroad Ave., Glenview, Illinois 


Leading Manufacturers and Distributors of Aquatic Supplies 





SEND FOR OUR COMPLETE 
CATALOGS 
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Cleveland Heights, Ohio; San Diego, 
California; Wood River, Illinois, and 
camping in Michigan schools. Photo- 
graphs are well done and they add con- 
siderable life to a book. 

The book is somewhat lacking in de- 
veloping the effect of school camp pro- 
grams on the learning and _ personal 
adjustment of pupils. It is not lacking 
in detailed descriptions of curricular 
and administrative procedures. There 
is no doubt that the authors are ex- 
perienced school campers who have 
been most perceptive and careful in 
writing. 

This book can be used as a text and 
as a sourcebook for anyone in any type 
of camping. School camp administra- 
tors will be especially appreciative of 
the appendix which reproduces actual 
program schedules, letters to parents, 
pupil information sheets, organization 
charts, teacher plan books, equipment 
lists, evaluation questionnaires, etc. It 
is an important contribution to the 
literature on school camping. 


New Games for "Tween Agers 
Autuor: Allan A. Macfarlan 
PuBLIsHER: Association Press, 291 

Broadway, New York City 7, $3.00. 
Reviewer: O. W. Bennett, National 

Director of Cub Scouting, Boy 

Scouts of America. 

This cannot be classified as just an- 
other game book for it has many in- 
teresting features which will appeal to 
the busy leader whether he be prepar- 
ing a camp program, a field day or a 
sports day. 

The games are classified for age 
groups and for boys and girls. 

The variety of games for indoor and 
outdoor play is both helpful and in- 
structive. It covers some old favorites, 
hosts of new games, and new ap- 
proaches to familiar games. 

The newest leader would experience 
little difficulty in arranging a stimulat- 
ing session with this game book, and 
the old-timer would find “just the 
game” to add new sparkle to his rou- 
tine and campfire programs. 
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Improve Your 
Waterfront 
NEW 
SECTIONAL 
STEEL PIER 


Easy to put in and take 
out. Sturdy ‘“‘bridge’’ con- 
struction. Adjustable to 
varying depths of water. 
Douglas Fir planked deck. 
Will last for years. Avail- 
able in demountable 10 it. 
sections in either 4’ or 6’ 
widths. Set up in any 
length or shape desired. 


Other famous “Laucvh n 
Loon” products: Diving 
Boards, Floats, Ladders, etc. 


Write for FREE folder 
Hussey Mfg. Co., Inc. 


539 Railroad Ave. 
No. Berwick, Maine 











Do You Have Our 
1953 CATALOG ? 


Absolutely FREE 


This catalog fea- 
tures a complete 
selection of handi- 
craft supplies for 
leather work, wood 
burning, art work, 
spray painting. lead 
casting and many other 
methods completely de- 
scribed and illustrated. 





Just “Chock Full” 
of Ideal for group educa- 


tion or personal use. 
CLEVELAND CRAFTS 


COMPANY 

741 CARNEGIE AVENUE 

CLEVELAND 15 OHIO 
Dept. Q 


IDEAS 








Eaplorers Tent 
44 POWERS 
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Wall and Pup Tents — Covers — Flies 
SEND FOR SPECIAL FOLDER 


POWERS & CO. 


2911 Woodland Ave. 
Philadelphia, 


Pa. 





ARTVUE PICTURE POST CARDS 


“Tell a vivid picture story. of your Camp” 


ARTVUE FOLDERS 


“The big Camp Catalogue in handy 
packet form” 


-1-4-1-Yo) slot 10M 1-Te)’ Mn del tT = 
OWN PHOTOS 


Write for Free Folder MC 


ARTVUE POST CARD CO. 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York 10. N. Y. 
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Puppets and Marionettes 

Sculpture 

AvuTuHor: Roger Lewis. 

PusuisHeR: Alfred A. Knopf, 501 Mad- 
son Ave., New York City 22, $1.50 
each. 

Reviewer: Arthur J. Lusty, Jr. 

Two new books by Roger Lewis. 
The first on “Puppets and Marion- 
ettes,” gives a very simple description 
in bold print ideal for use in camps 
or family groups. Starting with the 
making of simple puppets from tem- 
porary materials, such as potatoes or 
apples, to the more permanent lasting 
puppets which might be a lifetime 
library. Although the style is primarily 
written for young children, the detail 
of such a project would warrant stim- 
ulation by adults for completion. 

The book is delightful with ideas 
and possibilities and suggestions. With- 
out getting into the super colossal ef- 
fects of a large extravanga, the book 
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also deals with marionettes and sim- 
ple ways of construction. It does not 
give suggestions for sources of scripts 
or plays, which might be utilized— 
perhaps a book to tollow. 

“Sculpture” is treated in the same 
way by the author. Starting with sim- 
ple tools, suggestions for projects and 
materials. Pictures of the three dimen- 
sions show models to be used and are 
helpful in outlining the details which 
go to make up attractive replicas of 
animals, birds, and flowers. Plaster 
casting is taken up, but not developed 
to the extent of why we shouid do 
plaster casting. It has limitations. 

Carving of other materials is a help- 
ful suggestion. Soap, the more com- 
mon, and chalk sticks, and candles 
which widen the scope and materials 
available to young artists. Adc‘tional 
possibilities along the creative line 
were egg heads, pipe cleaner figures, 
and miscellanea. “Sculpture” also 
needs adult interpretation to sustain 
interest in the craft. 

In speaking for both books, they 
are ideal for camping purposes and 
should serve as helpful suggestions to 
craft counselors. 

















LOW IN COST—TOPS IN SAFETY 
Thrill your campers ... cut your costs... 
with Pioneer Boats! Aktways ready to go... 
Pioneer’s 13 snappy models are built in 40 
sizes to meet your boating needs! 
Pioneer’s exclusive Rigid-Removable air 
chambers provide more buoyancy, greater 
safety and the strongest metal boats made 
today! Also an 88-lb. Aluminum Boat. En- 
dorsed for 42 years by leading camps and 
resorts! 
Send Postcard for FREE Boat Catalog! 


PIONEER MFG. COMPANY 
304 Perry St. Middlebury, Ind. 








Light's On . . Odor's Out 


AIR-LITE fixtures 
completely eliminate 
need for chemicals, 
bottles, wicks or 
sprays. Each fixture 
conceals 2 G. E. 
ozone - producing 
lamps and 2 incan- 
descant bulbs. Ultra- 
violet radiation from 
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Unit OZL 2012 


, lamps DESTROYS 
Price only ODORS! Ideal for 
$7.95 ppd. washrooms, _ kitch- 

Check or M.O. ens—or anywhere at 
no C.O.D. ° all. 


E&M SUPPLIERS 


Box 143 Glencoe, Illinois 




















SELL OR BUY 














CHILDREN'S 
CAMPS & SCHOOLS 


Sales — Leases 
Mergers — Partnerships 
The largest and most 


Reputable School and Camp 
Brokers in America 


Consult With Confidence 
and Without Obligation 


NATIONAL BUR 


OF PRIVATE SCH 


522 Fifth Ave., New York 36, 
MUrray Hill 2-8840 
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A Real Camper's Craft. 
All types of kits for 
American Indian Crafts. 
Also 
Curios and Souvenirs. 
For past 25 years. 









Send for complete 
catalogue 
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INDIAN CRAFT 


New 1953 Catalog on Request 


Supplies 
for all 
Indian 
Craft 
Work 


GREY OWL INDIAN CRAFT CO. 
1569 NOSTRAND AVENUE 





Kits, 
Beads, 
“4 \\ Feathers, 
Books, 


Leather 


BROOKLYN 26, N. Y. 
BU. 7-4951 
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Supervise 


A DISCUSSION ON STAFF 
SUPERVISION IN SUMMER CAMPS 


COMPILED AND EDITED BY 


and 
IRWIN HALADNER, 
Endorsed and Distributed by 
The Ontario Camping Association 
Order Now - 


Published by 
THE CANADIAN CAMPING 


— — ——CLIP AND MAIL— — — — 


Ontario Camping Association 
52 Avenue Road, Toronto 


“It's Wise to Supervise—75c per copy. 


Address 
I enclose cheque at par in Toronto or 
money 





ALAN KLEIN, 


75¢ per copy 


MAGAZINE COMPANY 


I sais indienne copies of 
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Parent-Counselor Ass’n 
Aids Growth of Camp 


OMETHING new has been added 

to camping — at least to camping 
as it concerns the campers, parents, 
staff, and directors of Camp Tamak- 
wa. Located in Algonquin Park, On- 
tario, Camp Tamakwa is a coeduca- 
tional private camp directed by Lou 
Handler, Detroit, chairman of ACA’s 
Public Relations Committee. 

The Parent-Counselor Association 
of Camp Tamakwa was formed in 
the winter of 1951 in order to enable 
parents to take a more active interest 
in and to understand more fully the 
work and goals of camping. Accord- 
ing to William Jay Gutterson, father 
of two Tamakwa campers and one of 
the instigators of the program, the 
association has become a_ clearing 
ground for suggestions and ideas on 
how to improve the present standards 
of the camp in every direction. We are 
also indebted to Mr. Gutterson for 
supplying most of the information in 
this article. 

In June, 1952 several of the mem- 
bers of the Association visited the 
camp during the pre-camp staff train- 
ing period and participated in a panel 
discussion with the staff members. 
The parents felt that they learned a 
great deal of the work, planning, and 
skill that goes into a successful camp 
summer. 

The Parent-Counselor Association 
decided that it should be the link be- 
tween the parents, counselors and 
campers. They wrote to other camp 
parents, telling them of the formation 
of the association and its desire to 
contribute constructive ideas and rec- 
ommendations to the camp directors. 

The Association plans to expand its 
program in 1953 and has adopted for 
its slogan, “Things may be good and 
wonderful, but they can always be 
improved upon.” Other camps may do 
well to consider this method ot es- 
tablishing stronger parent, camper, 
and counselor relationships and de- 
veloping a deeper insight on the part 
of parents of what camps are doing 
for their children. 

Mr. Gutterson states that he believes 
“that if every camp was to present 
to its campers’ parents the mutual 
benefits that would be derived trom 
the formation of a Parent-Counselor 
Association, there would be a sufficient 
number of parents interested enough 
to start a Parent-Counselor Assn.” 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


HELP WANTED 


COUNSELORS — Mature, experienced. 
Fine girls’ Maine camp. Swimming, 
Canoeing, Tennis, Painting, Music, 
Land-sports. Write Box 991, Camping 
Magazine, 705 Park Ave., Plainfield, 
N. J. 


CAMP DIRECTOR, mature strong 
program leader; supervise 24 coun- 
selors from June 15 to August 30. 
Agency camp in vicinity of Cleveland, 
Ohio. Write Box 108, Camping Maga- 
zine, 705 Park Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 


POSITION WANTED 


REGISTERED NURSE wants position 
in summer camp, northeastern section 
of country. Available mid-June to mid- 
September. Accident ward experience. 
Write Box 104, Camping Magazine, 705 
Park Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 


INDIAN LORE INTERPRETER. 
Complete ceremonial and crafts pro- 
gram, Experienced in _ finest boys’ 
camps nationally. “RED DAWN’”’, 1018 
South First Ave., Sioux Falls, S.D. 


MATURE WOMAN—years of experi- 
ence in nationally known camp. In- 
terested in key position, small camp 
for girls stressing real outdoor living. 
Write Box 107, Camping Magazine, 
705 Park Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 


DIRECTOR-ADMINISTRATOR (M35. 
in Camping and Recreation) desires 
year-round affiliation with reputable 
camp in Northeast. CARETAKER po- 
sition acceptable if combined with 
administrative responsibilities. Write 
Box 110, Camping Magazine, 705 Park 
Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 


FOR SALE OR RENT 


CAMP IN MICHIGAN. Will accom- 
modate 110 persons, Beautiful lake. 
For detailed information address W. 
D. Gailey, 925 N.B.C. Bldg., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


CAMP — NORTHERN MICHIGAN. 
Modern, equipped, good beach, log 
cabins. Will rent $100. per week or 
sell. 812 Oakdale, Jackson, Michigan. 


FULLY EQUIPPED CAMP or resort 
property on Lake Michigan, 4 miles 
south of Sheboygan, Wis. 29 acres of 
woodsy dunes, with 1,000 feet of pri- 
vate beach. Nine sleeping cabins, with 
plumbing in four. Bunk beds and mat- 
tresses included. Secluded chapel of 
glass and concrete blocks. Two com- 
plete water systems, interchangeable. 
Modern dining and recreation hall 
with cafeteria style kitchen and walk- 
in cooler. Automatic hot water. All 
buildings electrified. 

This camp was operated success- 
fully for five years until family cir- 
cumstances of owners forced with- 
drawal from management. Ready- 
made opportunity for go-getter phy- 
Sical education instructor. Bargain 
for welfare agency seeking camp site 
for up to 75 campers each period. 
Sacrifice price. Write Dan Smyth, 233 
S. Edson Ave., Lombard, III. 
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CO-DIRECTOR, mature (30 to 45) 
woman, for large, leading summer 
camp for girls. Full-time, year-round 
position with good beginning salary 
and fine opportunity for advance- 
ment. State full qualifications. All in- 
quiries confidential. Write Box 109, 
Camping Magazine, 705 Park Ave., 
Plainfield, N. J. 


COUNSELORS — Canoeing, tennis, 
golf, athletics, sailing, swimming, rid- 
ing. Vermont girls’ camp. Write Box 
972, Camping Magazine, 705 Park 
Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 


EXPERIENCED COUNSELORS — 
Woodcraft, Shop and Fly Tying_— 
needed by small informal New Hamp- 
shire boys’ camp. Also assistant in 
Riflery. State age, experience and sal- 
ary expected. Write Box 111, Camping 
Magazine, 705 Park Ave., Plainfield, 
N. J. 


FOR SALE 


YOUTH’S CAMP, has been co-educa- 
tional but can be either boys or girls’ 
camp. Physical description includes 
about 1,000 feet of Winnipesaukee 
frontage with sand beach. At present 
no improvements on abutting shore 
properties. Very comfortable and well 
equipped owner’s cottage on the shore 
containing three bedrooms, bath, elec- 
tricity; large recreation hall on shore, 
nine multiple occupancy cabins, sep- 
arate building contains dining room 
and cook’s quarters, boat-house. Town 
water. Present capacity 50. Room for 
expansion. Carpenter & Turner, Wolfe- 
boro, N.H. 


After August, a WELL KNOWN 
CAMP with established clientele from 
Conn. to Texas. Founded many years 
on 1,000 acres in the southern Blue 
Ridge Mountains. Present owner with 
the camp since its inception. All the 
usual camp facilities, including private 
lake. Last summer over 200 “eight 
week” campers and over $80,000 gross. 
Write Box 103, Camping Magazine, 705 
Park Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 


NATIONALLY KNOWN BOYS’ CAMP. 
Located on Pokegama Lake, near 
Grand Rapids, Minnesota. Access by 
water to several rivers and many 
lakes. All buildings and equipment in 
excellent condition and ready for 1953 
season. Facilities for 75 boys and coun- 
selors. Equipment includes fine dining 
room and kitchen service—Rifle range 
and 10 target rifles—Houseboat—6 Lar- 
son Boats—2 Motors—8 Canoes—3 
Johnson Sailboats. Athletic and beach 
equipment of all kinds. Owner’s death 
necessitates sale. Total price, $45,650. 
¥z cash down. For inspection appoint- 
ment, write, Hedman’s Resort Ex- 
change, Grand Rapids, Minnesota. 


CAMP SITE in central Vermont, Ap- 
proximately 35 acres, about half wood- 
ed. Ample frontage on lake, water 
okayed for purity by State Health De- 
partment. Property now contains one 
large cottage built in 1947. Good op- 
portunity to enter camping with low 
investment. Write Box 982, Camping 
Magazine, 705 Park Ave., Plainfield, 





Have You Checked 
Your Library Needs? 


We can supply you with wholesome 
used books in good condition; fiction 
and non-fiction, carefully selected by 
licensed school teachers, for as little as 
25c per book. Also adult pocket books 
at 9c each, three for 25c, and National 
Geographics at 10c. 
Minimum order, 20 books for $5.00. 


(Plus Postage) 

Write for more information to 
Mr. A. Blinderman 
BONMARK BOOKSHOP 
80 East 4th Street New York 3, N. Y. 











FREE CATALOG 


OF 
A TENTS 


CAMPING EQUIPMENT 


Tents of every kind, Bunk Canvases 
made to order. Cocoa Matting, Folding 
Cots, Blankets, Cabin Curtains, Can- 
vas all Widths, Lawn and Beach Um- 
brellas. 


BARNETT CANVAS GOODS 
& Bag Co., Inc. 
147 ARCH ST., PHILA. 6, PA. 


John Barnett, Pres. 
Chas. F. Schoening, Treas. 


Phone: MA 7-2160 — MA 7-2161 























METAL ROW BOATS 








ONLY LIMITED QUANTITY AVAILABLE | 





. Cheaper than Wood. 

. Will last longer. 

. Easier to Maintain. 

. Non-Sinkable. 

. Withstands hard usage. 


12 and 14 foot. 


ao" & GD = 


Write for prices. 


/ANCO EQUIPMENT CO. 
Apron 
26 pen ages 





AniTany /UPPLY ANO _/PEciactry (x 





New York >. N.”. 











TERRIFIC BARGAIN. $120.00 buys 
box of 2400 lbs. assorted nails and 
spikes (5¢ per pound). F.O.B. Ameri- 
can Tire & Steel Company, 400-500 
Boulevard, New Haven, Conn. 


TIRES—TIRES—TIRES. New, 750x20, 
mud and snow, 8 ply, $29.95. All sizes, 
lowest prices. Free list. Mail orders 
promptly filled. 25% with order bal- 
ance C.0O.D. American Tire & Steel 


Company, 400-500 Boulevard, New 
Haven, Conn. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


PRIVATE CAMP INVESTMENT op- 
portunity desired by man _ teacher 
with 12 seasons of boys’ camp coun- 
seling and administration. References. 
Call Boonton (N.J.) 8-0987-R or write 
4 Hillcrest Rd., Mountain Lakes, N. J. 
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Jumnac (alin 


or how the idea started of having an “alumnae 
shack” — as it was first called — at Aloha Camp in 
Vermont. Long ago Mrs. Gulick and some former campers 
began to dream together of a small building on the camp 
grounds where returning alumnae might stay, perhaps 
with friends, husbands, and children. The dream soon 
grew into a plan, and by 1925 or 1926 the Alumnae had 
raised over $300.00, the camp had done the rest, and the 
Alumnae Shack stood on our lakeside ready for its long 
career of welcoming Aloha daughters, sons-in-law, kith, 


} — OF US can remember exactly when, where, 


kin, and friends. 


Its site by the lake was the obvious choice. It is not far 
from the road and a convenient parking-spot; but is well 
hidden by trees and shrubbery. It is near but not too 
near the center of camp; the bugle and sounds of camp 
gayety invite the visitor to join but are not disturbing. 
It hangs over the water to give an upper-deck feeling as 
one sits by the wide front windows; it is closed in at the 
rear by bushes so that dressing-room, toilet and shower 
are well secluded. Moreover, it looks to the east across the 
lake, over the wooded ridges, and on toward the White 
Mountains, to sunrise and to moonrise. 


During the years the building itself has evolved from 
a shack to a house. For a long time the windows were 
closed only by great wooden shutters, the running-water 
was cold, lights were candles or lanterns — conditions 
primitive but very popular; Eventually, it seemed we 
should be more tender of a Sunday speaker, of a dis- 
tinguished guest from a foreign country where camping 
is not so usual, and even of an old camper with small 
children, a hotel-habituated husband, or perhaps a slightly 
dimmed enthusiasm for roughing it! So about six years 


Weleame “Oldsters” 


ago, we installed casement windows, electric lights, and 
a blessed hot-water heater. Now, the T-shaped room with 
its four comfortable beds and brick fireplace, its modern 
wicker chairs and tables, its gay spreads and covers is 
most attractive and, we are told, thoroughly livable. 


What about the use and value of this Alumnae House? 
As for the use, besides welcoming a great variety of other 
guests—and we must mention among these campers from 
other camps (usually equipped with sleeping-bags tor 
floor use!)—the house often fulfills its original purpose 
of sheltering old Alohaites. As is the custom elsewhere, 
our alumnae are invited to spend 24 hours with us as our 
guests; thereafter to pay a minimum amount for food and 
lodging. Since the younger ones are likely to be tucked 
in with older campers on the tent-field, the number that 
ask tor the Alumnae House isn’t so large as to make the 
immediate financial return important. 


We are sure, however, that the value of having a special 
place for the former campers—though intangible—is very 
great. These old friends come back confident that they 
will not be “in the way” and that they will be comfortable. 
They can enter into camp life as and when they choose. 
Meanwhile, they can discover at leisure what every old 
camper hopes to find in re-visiting her camp: that over 
and above all the changes with the times which she sees 
and approves, the essential spirit is “just the same.” 


It is such renewed confidence in a camp which gives 
it continuous growth, one camper-generation after another. 
The former camper who returns to settle in for a visit of 
several days and who finds things “the same and better 
than ever” will—every director hopes—tell others what 
she has re-discovered; and, since she will be speaking 
from fresh experience, her testimony will have great value. 


By Helen Matteson 
Assistant Director, Aloha Camp 
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